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THE INVITATION. 
Come, come where the birds are singing, 
And the bees are storing their cells ; 
Come where the flowers are swinging, 
Like censers, their perfum’d bells— 
O! come let us go 
Where the wild roses grow, 
And thy cheek shall borrow their summer glow— 
And O! we will be 
As lonely and free, 
As the topmast branch of the wild forest tree ! 


Come where the nightingale ringeth 
Her chime, at the close of day ; 
Come where the butterfly wingeth 
Her glittering noontide way— 
Together we'll rove 
Thro’ meadow and grove, 
And our souls shall be steep'd in music and love ; 
And O! I will be 
All this world to thee, 
And thou and thy love shall be Heaven to me! 
—_—p— 


REVERIE. 


“« Perchance, e’en now, the mighty deep 
Before thine eye is rolled, 
And wandering where his billows sweep, 
Thy soul flies back, like mine, to weep 
O'er pleasant times of old. 
Perchance the waves, with silvery crest, 
That crisp and curl above, 
Have kissed the sands thy foot hath pressed, 
Or bathed with foam thy snowy breast, 
Or felt thy tears of love. 
Perchance the winds that cool my brow 
Received thy latest breath, 
And bear some sweet and solemn vow 
Which human ear can never know,— 
A fugitive from Death. 
Far, oh! the waves that darkly throng 
In crowds across the sea, 
May only chaunt the requiem song— 
The dirge of mourning hearts prolong 
In anguish deep o’er thee.” 
—~—- 


THE PLEASURES OF MILITARY SOCIETY. 


The quiet inhabitants of an English country town have been furnished with 


matter of complaint for months, by the mere transit of a regiment of militia. | 


Soldiers have been denounced as positive pests, for entering the houses where 
they had been billetted, without scraping their feet; and their clothes smelling 
of filthy tobacco, was hardly endurable. What would our delicate-minded 
friends have said, if their town had been in the route of a Russian division, 
when their houses would be no longer their own—when it would require all 
their address to secure themselves from insult and disgrace, and their property 
from destruction? It has been my fortune to witness a few scenes attendant on 
military occupation—-appalling scenes they were, many of them :—some, indeed, 
though unpleasant enough, yet possessing a spice of the ludicrous. 

Falling into possession of a large property in Germany, not a very great dis- 
tance from Leipsic ; and being pleased with its situation and advantages, I be- 
came naturalized in the country, and resided on my estate. Iam speaking now 
of a period anterior to the last great war. 
the Corsican conqueror, with his glittering array of hundreds of thousands, into 
the land of the Muscovite—and I saw some of them return. I beheld the bloody 
fight of Leipsic, and saw the fair fields of Germany covered with the locust 
swarm of barbarfan victors ! 

The horse belonging to my estate might be called a chateau; for it was large 
enough for the occupation of a nobleman's retinue, and possessed al] the advan- 
tages requisite. Sometimes, however, I have found it too small for my nume- 
rous guests ; for I recollect once having eighty-eight men quartered upon me, 
with three officers? Of course I shared in this kind of favours with the rest of 
my neighbours, and contrived to get over them as decently as possible. With 


the French I had but little difficulty ; but with the Russians—God protect me | 
from the Russians !—The former came as enemies, the latter as friends—yet | 


rather would I welcome fifty such foes, than claim one such ally. 

On one occasion it happened, that for some time we had been tolerably quiet ; 
and, remote as we were, knowing little of what was passing in the great world, 
we began to entertain hopes of a considerable respite. I promised myself a 
few days shooting, as a holiday ; and leaving my house to my steward, Belliard, 
and taking with me a faithful servant, I set out on my expedition. Many hours, 
however, had not elapsed since our departure, when the attention of my man 
was excited by the appearance of a body of cavalry in the distance. We watch- 
ed them attentively, and found they had debouched from a path in the wood, 
and entered on the high road. Presently a second squadron advanced, and pro- 
ceeded at once to disperse among the adjacent villages. I now began to think it 
high time to return, as I foresaw the advanced squadron was en route for my 
own place, and would arrive there before I could possibly reach it. The first 
object I encountered, on nearing home, was a group of peasants, armed with 


muskets, scythes, and implements of all kinds, making their way towards the | 


village. No sooner did they see mé@, shan they insisted that I should take the 
command, and drive “those French thieves” ftom their houses. I found that a 
regiment of cavalry had taken possession of the village ; and no one being able 
to speak French, the soldiers had become impatient, and were helping themaelves 
without much ceremony _I quieted the enraged people as well ae I could; tel- 
ling them that open violence would only bring upon them certain destruction ; 
and proceeded with all speed to my dwelling. followed by my rustic neighbours. 

The first person I met was my steward, Belliard, who, with tears and lamen- 
tations, informed me that the people had been despatched for me in all quarters 
—that this was the worst lot that we had yet had—that they were committing 
all manner of atrocities ;—and he finished his consoling narrative, by informing 
me, that the captain and twenty-eight men had done me the honour to quarter 
themselves upon my premises. the had, moreover, been favoured with sundry 
lashes from the captain, because he would only give him the common wine for 
his dinner. I was somewhat incensed at this part of the story, and said, if the 
French were determined on such a course, I would at once head the people, and 
drive them out. This resolution was hailed with cheers by the villagers, and 
forthwith they began to form themselves in order of battle, ready to act when- 
ever I should give the signal. The dragoons hearing this commotion, rushed 
from all parts to learn the cause; and I, armed with my fowling piece, made my 
way into my house, to confront the captain. Here a pleasant scene presented 
itself. 

The hall was strewed with saddles and horse-equipments ; chairs and tables 
were topsy-turvy ; and two dragoons were hurrying across, one armed with a pis- 
tol and a crow-bar, and the other h olding a light. No sooner did they perceive 


me, than one exclaimed, “Ah! ccchon! que tu es-t’arrivé, 4 la bonne heure! you had been a cochron Prusse, I would net have given more than five.” 


I witnessed the triumphant march of | 


We were just about to blow off the lock of your wine-cellar.” Before I could 
reply, he continued, “Is this the way to conduct yourself, when military gentle- 
men do you the honour to take to your house '—to absent yourself, and leave 

| them nothing but sour German wine '!—Sacré matin! if I were the captain, I'd 
fire your hovel, with you tied to the rafters.” 

‘Silence, you ruffian!” I cried, exasperated beyond endurance, “do you think | 

I keep an hotel for brigands' If you dare stir another step, I'll make crow’s- 
| meat of you.” 

As I clicked the cock of my fusil, he levelled his pistol ; and willing to save 

the desperate consequences, I dropped my weapon, and, rushing forward, threw 
| up his arm, and struck him with my clenched fist full on the throat. His bullet | 

passed through the pannelled partition, and the report was followed by a most 
| diabolical explosion of oaths and curses, mixed with the crash of glasses, and 
| oversetung of furniture. I had already seized the other ruffian, and thrown him 
ia severe fai] on the stone floor, when I beheld some 18 or 20 dragoons, with 
their sabres drawn, rushing up the flight of steps which led to the hail, closely fol- 
_lowed by the peasantry. I snatched up my fowling-piece, and in another mo- 
| ment havoc would have been let slip amongst “ the dogs of war,” when the door 
| leading into the hall swung open, and in stalked the captain. 

‘‘Sacré tonnerre!” cried he, as he glanced at the scene, “ what, in the de- 
| vil’s name, is all this about ?” 
| His appearance seemed to check the melé about to commence. He wasa tail, 
| gaunt soldier ; his countenance brown as a mulatto; moustaches long and grisly ; 
| the very type of a French adventurer of the Napoleon school. *‘ Ye cursed ca- 
, naile !’? he continued in a voice of thunder, ‘can’t a gentleman take a glass of 

beggarly wine in peace, but you must fire at him through the wainscot !—Who is 
this man!” pointing to me with his sabre. 
| ‘The master of the house,” growled one of my late antagonists ; ‘a dog of 
| an Englishman !” 
| “Monsieur,” said the captain, civilly dropping the point, “if you are an Eng- 
lishman, I have had the honour to cross blades with gentlemen of your country ; 
; and I must say, I’ve always found them braves soldats ; and that’s more than I 
j can say for the canatlle Cossaque, or the chiens Prusses ; but 1 do consider you 
| have been guilty of putting upon me a personal affront, by allowing me to drink 
| this cursed Rhenish wine.” 

“I, who had apprehended nothing less than an order to be shot on my own 
| threshold, or, in consequence of the exodium in favour of my countrymen, that 
| my sentence might be mitigated to an hour or two’s picketing, felt the full force 

of the latter part of the captain's harangue ; and was about to offer my cellar at 





once, but he continued, “Sir, it is not commonly decent :—when an officer takes 
his quarters at the house of a gentleman, the least thing is, to give him good 
wine, bnt to offer such infernal stuff—sir, I take it es « personel affront.” 

“ Captain, I was absent from home when you arrived, or you should have had 
a better reception.” 

‘When military gentlemen, sir, traverse your country, ‘tis the duty of every 
housekeeper to leave the key of his cellar ; and then ‘tis no matter whether he is 
at home or not.” 

‘* My good sir, if I had left the key of the cellar with my servant, ’tis a great 
doubt whether I should have had the pleasure of offering you now a good glass of 
Burgundy—which, if you—”* 

“ Burgundy '—ah !—matin—a la bonne heure,” shouted the captain, smacking 
his lips; ‘‘ that’s a brave wine —I have always respected Englishmen, though 
I’ve cut some score of their throats. Allons, mon cher!—TI shall be glad to see 
you ;—walk in.” For this invitation to my own room, I was duly grateful. 
“And you fellows !” shouted he to the dragoons, who had been all attention, and 
evidently had not expected such a finale, ‘ get you to your stable, and don’t an- 
noy my English friend here—or look out for consequences. What you want, get 
of the people; and if you have any difficulty, bring them to me  Allons, mon 
cher,” he continued to me, and pointing to my room. “But stay, you sirs !” 
calling back the dragoons, “don't bother me with your squabbles. My friend 
ard I will have some points to discuss. If the peasants are unruly, show the 
vagabonds a halter—that’s the shortest way. No offence to you, mon cher— 
; only you don’t know those churls so well as I do :—they’ll do nothing for you 
without a trifle of discipline. Allons, allons.’’ My friend turned on his heel ; 
| and tucking his sabre under his arm, he clanked along the hall into the room he 
| had left, chaunting, “ La bell Gabrielle.” 
| The summary disposition he had made regarding my own tenantry, not being 
exactly to my taste, I descended into the court-yard, where they were still con- 

gregated in groups, awaiting the result of my conference with the captain, which 

I briefly related to them. I then desired them to afford all the accommodatiun 
| they could to the soldiers: as they resumed their march the next morning, it 
_ would be better to get rid of them on friendly terms, than risk a collision. The 
| dragoons I pacified by calling them braves hommes, and ordering them plenty of 

wine. The two fellows who were a little the worse for the fray, I quieted with 
| @ piece of money: and then, by way of reconciling all parties, I ordered a capital 
| supper, and sent an invitation to the two lieutenants belonging to my friend the 
captain's troop. 

Armed with half a dozen of choice Burgundy, I returned to my visitor, whom 
I found swearing at one of my servants, who did not understand a word of French, 
for not clearing away the broken glass with the dexterity of a Parisian garcon. 
It appeared that the gallant dragoon had upset the table, with a heavy account of 
bottles and glasses, on the unexpected entrance of the bullet, which struck the 
; marble chimney-piece, and, by the recochet, was within an inch of finishing the 
| inilitary career of my gallant friend. 

I found him no flincher:—he had not tasted such Burgundy since he left 
France ;—and he swore an extraordinary oath, that, next to a Frenchman, an 
Englishman was the best fellow under the sun. He knew the value of good 
wine, and had a relish for cognac. Russians, Austrians. and Prussians, were 

| all canaille. He informed me, that his regiment belonged to the corps of the 
' Duke d’Abrantes (Junot), and was ordered from the frontiers of Bohemia, to re- 
inforce the army in Portuga!—a tremendous march ;—but to French soldiers, 
who were independent of a commissariat or quarter-master, and who considered 
| the whole continent as their especial property, the route was by no means 


} 





| 
| 


I saw I must either risk a quarrel, or part with my mare for half her value 
“ Well,” said I, “ if you pay me 20 carolinas—” 

‘* My dear fellow, I can’t give you twenty. That’s more than she’s worth— 
they cheated you—but I'll give you eighteen, and you shall have the money. I 


| don’t often do these things—but you are my friend, and I am a man of honour.” 


He now staggered into my bed-room, which he had appropriated to his own use, 
and in a few moments brought out a valise, which, being too heavy for him, be 
threw violently on the table, and fell, with the exertion, on the flat of his back. 
The weight of the valise forcing open the lid, coins of all kinds rolled about the 
floor. Of all the language ever uttered by mortal, none could by any possibility 
equal that of my sprawling friend. I assisted him up, and then endeavoured to 
collect his money. The valise contained a curious collection. All sorts of coin 
were there ; some wrapped up in dirty paper, some in pieces of old rags and stock- 
ings. After having paid myself, I put the rest back. It was a very considera- 
ble sum. 

‘“You see, my friend,” said the militaire, while I was gathering up his cash, 
“T ama soldier of fortune; and what I can’t get in the regular way, why I get 
how! can. A gentleman must not be put to inconvenience, while there are fat 
farmers to apply to. I manage to scrape up a trifle by the road side, to spend in 
quarters as an officer and a gentleman—and pay my way like a man of honour.” 
The last bottle of wine had pretty nearly done my friend’s business ; and he was 
carried into his room by his servants, hiccuping the praises of Englishmen, and 
trying, in vain, “ La belle Gabrielle !” 

—>—- 


HUMBUG OF THE BAR. 
“ No Money Returned.”—Ptay Bit. 

An honest lawyer is one of those hazardous miracles that weuld damn a play ; 
under unfortunate circumstances, ‘my rascally attorney” is as indispensable a 
phrase, as “ my impertinent tailor ;” but who ever heard of “ my blackguard of a 
barrister?” Who disputes the honour of the bar! Surely Mr. Serjeant Such- 
a-one is an honourable man! 

** So are they all—all honourable men.” ¢ 
But the bar holds itself out not only as an honourable, but as a liberal and learned 
profession ; let us investigate its title to these three characteristics, first, putting 
it as a proposition, that honour opposed to honesty, becomes disgrace ; learning 
applied to the subversion of truth, worse than ignorance ; and liberality at the 
expense of justice, knavery. 

The advocates of ancient Rome were not mere hirelings—to them the term 
client meant something more than a customer, or a customer’s deputy. The 
counsel of our ownday too boast of their professional inability to demand or sue 
for fees :* but-HOwsldom do we hearof_one receiving a brief without a fee, on 
pleading a cause gratuitously '+ it is against their very rules te do so. A bar- 
rister may, fur a guinea or two, prostitute his skill to the support of an unjust 
action, and remain an honourable member of the bar; but let him seek gratuitous 
advocacy in the defence of the oppressed or indigent, and he will be immediately 
cut by his “learned friends” at Westminster, circuit, and sessions, for huggery, 
(that is their term) and disreputable practice. In fine, whilst the high-souled 
barrister shrinks with theoretical horror from every thing approaching to solicita- 
tion of a fee; he clutches it with the rapacity of a pongo—pouckes it with the 
rapidity of a monkey, and retains it with the tenacity of abull-dog. ‘ No money 
returned,” say the play-bills—no money returned cries the barrister—‘‘ dum m- 
vimus vivamus.” 

But let us descend into detail :—what qualifications are necessary for the bar, 
and the conduct of its members, with reference to each other, the court, and the 
client or attorney !—The recommendation of two barristers, thirty pounds, and 
a bond for the payment of actruing dues, will procure the student's admission to 
any Inn of Court. Here he must remain five, but if a member of an English or 
Irish university, only three years, before he can be called, and in either case nine 
exercises and twelve terms must be kept,—the non-university student being 
obliged previously to deposit £100, to which he has to add a few more before 
he can assume the wig and gown. The exercises are a mere farce, being put 
into the student's hand ready written, and to which he receives a nod of appro- 
bation before he can pronounce the second word! Keeping terms is only another 
phrase for eating dinners,—a certain number of which constitute aterm. In 
the mean time the student is supposed to have passed some time under a special 
pleader, or equity draughtsman, but for aught the benchers of the Inn know to 
the contrary, they may call to the bar, a man who never opened a law book, nor 
entered a court !—Such are the preliminaries which entitle an individual to the 
appellation of “my learned friend.” 

The courtesy which exists among the members of the bar is at the expense of 
their clients. A prisoner unjustly arrested, cannot have the rule made absolute 
for his discharge on Monday, because it is inconvenient for the opposing counsel 
to argue that point until to-morrow—perhaps Wednesday or Thursday. “ You 
must be aware,” says the prisoner's advocate to the attorney, ‘ that I am perfect- 
ly ready, and in fact there can be no boubt about the point, but my learned friend 
has put it to me as a matter of personal obligation to himself, to delay the mo- 
tion, and says he really has not looked at his brief.” 

But to come into court upon a more important occasion ; let the reader fancy 
himself the plaintiff in a cause about to be broughton. Previously to the trial, 
a consultation is in all probability deemed necessary, which, as the court sits at 
half-past nine, is appointed prior to that time in the robing-room or the coffee- 
house, where (ie leader breakfasts. ‘The parties accordingly assemble at the ap- 
pointed hour. and the leader’s clerk acquaints his master with the name of the 
case in which he is about to appear. “Oh! exactly, ‘Snibbs against Some- 
body,’ well—what’s the point ; I believe I'm for the plaintiff.” The junior takes 
up his cue, and relates the particulars of the case, with a verbosity which shows 
that he has had time enough to read his brief. ‘Ah! it all lies in a nut-shell— 
“interrupts the learned leader—* but still if it could be settled without going 
into court—a reference perhaps—your client objects I see—well then, he must 
take the consequence—we shall have the judge against us.” ‘ But, Sir,” says 
the trembling client, “if my witnesses prove my case, surely—” “ Don’t in- 
terrupt me, Sir; we can’t waste time in idle speculations; “ I’ve two more con- 
sultations before the Court sits. Gentlemen, good morning.” 





difficult. 

The two junior officers came according to invitation, and proved to be very | 
gentleman-like fellows, belonging to good families in France. They found the 
captain a little worse for the wine he had taken. They did not stay long after sup- 
per, but left me to manage their superior as best I could. The discourse of the 
captain, which had hitherto been principally confined to his own exploits, and to 
the praise of Frenchmen and Englishmen, now changed to a discussion upon the 
breed of horses. He asked me my opinion of his roan charger, which | had been | 
out to see, and I frankly said that I thought him past his work 


“ My dear friend,” said he, hiccuping at every sentence, “ your opinion, as an 
Englishman, I value before my own. Capital fellows, Englishmen—know good 
wine and good horses. Now, my good friend, I shall put your friendship to the | 
proof. I knew you would not think my roan fit to carry me. » You must remount 
me, and I will make you a present of him—on the honour of a gentleman [ will 
There now—vyou see a Frenchman can be liberal. Your bay mare—eh, mon 
cher? J despise a man that won't serve a friend—” 

“ But, my dear captain,” said I, in great alarm, lest he should be serious, | 
“your roan will be of no earthly service to me—and the bay mare you speak of 
is valuable. I gave 40 carolinas for her.” | 

“The devil you did!” hiccuped my guest 
too much money for her 
cheat me. I tell you what—you are an Englishman—I love an Englishinan— } 
I'll give you 18 carolinas for her —There now—what d’ye think of that !—If} 


i 





The poor suitor’s case is at length called on—the opening speech made—the 
witnesses examined—assault proved—verdict given for the plaintiff—damages 


| 40s.—the counsel, with a facetious chuckle, congratulates the attorney upon his 
luck and looks at his next brief. 


, 


Now, what is the result of all this'—the client is awarded 40s. and all his 


| costs in the cause are to be paid by his opponent ; but then comes the extra costs, 


‘as between Attorney and Client,” which the successful party has to disburse 
himself; and thus, after having received a sound thrashing, for which the action 
is brought, and endured many months of uneasiness, he finds himself minus at 
least, notwithstanding his damages, of some six or eight pounds ten '—a great 
dea! more, or a trifle less, as it may happen. 

Such is the mode in which cases are too frequently conducted ; the advocate, 
who has, probably, never looked into his brief until the mément when he should 
be thoroughly acquainted with its contents, under the pretence, that in attempt- 

g to prove all, he may prove too much, rejects the most impostant part of the 
plaintiff's testimony, and c ills just sufficient to establish a mere legal claim toa 
verdict, reckless alike of the feelings and the interest of his client, both of which 
are in some measure, in actions like the above, committed to his discretion 

The mode in which counsel conduct the examination of a witness is too well 


“ Then, my dear fellow, you gave known to need exposure ; the pompous trickery of “ Upon your oath, sir,” and 
Take my word, they cheated you:—they would not | « Wj] you take upon yourself to swear!” to intimidate a man from the truth 





* See note No.1, appended, 
1 See note No. 2. 
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rather than lead him into it, is equally resorted to by the brow-beating bully, and 


the tortuous sophist. Should the Judge misdirect the jury either as to the law 
or fact, interference is rarely attempted; the senior counsel has left the court 
for refreshment ; he is reading the newspaper, preparing for the next case, a! 
the junior does not sufficiently possess the car of the court to venture upob an in 
terruption :—* You have your remedy” is the answer: “move fora new trial. 

Another grievous abuse is the changing of briefs, so that, if I give my case to 
Mr. Voluble, it probably falls into the hands of Mr. Stutier, the former having 
some other engagement more pressing than the interest of his client. Tt is in 
vain for me to exclaim to my attorney, “It was my wish that Mr. Voluble should 
be employed. I find in your bill of costs, ‘Retainer to Mr. Voluble and clerk, 
£1 3s. 6d. Fee to Mr. Volnble and clerk with brief, £10 10s. Refresher to 
Mr. Voluble and clerk, £1 3s. 6d.’ Stutter is an ass: I wouldn't have given him 
sixpence.” But the fact is, Stutter does not get sixpence ; the courtesy and 
liberality—the honour and independence of the bar alike forbid it. Ht ther 
surely the honour and independence of the bar does not hinder Mr. Voluble from 
returning the fees to his poor client, who has perhaps lost his cause through his 
absence! No such thing—custom forbids it. 

The practice at chambers is not less involved in mystery and chicanery ; the 
opinion of an eminent counsel upon the most trifling point is not to be obtained, 
sometimes under many months. Day after day the attorney sends for the expen- 
sive desideratum. ‘Really Mr. Serjeant so-and-so is very soriy, but he has 


Bethlehem Hospital, St. George's Fields. On learning this I gave hima call. 
It was an awful visit: not as regards my friend himself, butvas regards such as 
were under the same réof with him. 1 went into a yard appropriated to those 
who had been acquitted of varivus crimes on the ground of insanity. Some were 
walking to and fro, singly and in groups ; many were sitting about in the sun, 
conversing on common topics ; one was practising a pirouette ; another took off 
his hat every ten paces, threw it in the air, then dropped rapidly on his knees, as- 
sumed the attitude of yehement supplication for the smallest possible division of 
time, arose before the hat fell, and attempted to catch it, not with his hands, but 
his head. He frequently suczeeded, for long practice had rendered him skilful at 
this strange, mad, miserable game. A third, with his hands fettered to an iron 
band belted about his loins, entreated me to give him a few halfpence to buy to- 
bacco. The keeper whispered his crime in my ear, and I shrank from him with 
mortal disgust. A pale attenuated creature, of gentlemanly manners, offered me 
snuff: we talked for a few moments as to the relative merits of Bolongaro 
and Hardham’s Thirty-Seven, and an exchange of boxes was the climax of our 
conversation. : 

Many years before, I had heen present at the trial of a man for an attempt to 
kill his wife, after having lived with her in uninterrupted concord for almost half 
acentury. She was the principal witness: the case was clearly proved, and the 
judge called on the prisoner for his defence. It amounted to a simple denial of 
the imputed crime. Aggravated at this, the poor wife rushed up to the bar, ex- 





not had time,” or, Mr. Serjeant so-and-so’s clerk looks pompously over his list 
of cases (perhaps three or four) and discovers that there are several yet before 
the one required, and “it cannot be taken out of its order.” To heighten the 
joke—for joke it is to all but the client—the opinion could, in all probability, be 
given just as correctly and much more speedily by the attorney, but being liable 
by law for the consequences of his judgment—which a barrister, the only person 
deemed legally competent to give an opmon 1s no!—the former in his own defence, 
shifts the respunsibility from himself to nobody. 

So much for the learning, liberality, and honour of the bar, from whose mem- 
bers.are chosen the men that are to pass judgment upon our lives, our rights, 
and our property. Let us no more hear the epithets ‘ honourable” applied to a 
profession, the followers of which, professing every thing that is noble and inde- 
pendent, torture right into wrong, and wrong into right, and who, under the in- 
fluence of motives, the most sordid and narrow, attain ends the most unjust and 
oppressive, by means the most base and despicable. For heaven's sake, let the 
mockery attendant npon such a profession cease ; let the hire of the barristers 
be fixed like that of any other trade, (if its parallel for plunder can be found) and 
give them the right to sue for that without which they will not, and bya rule of 
their own, dare not work. In return for this, let them be sued by their employers 
if they neglect their duty ; let those who hold the brief receive the fee; we 
shall then have no absentees; the fear of losing his guinea or two will ensure 
the advocate’s punctuality more effectually than that of losing the cause of his 
heart-broken client. 


NOTES BY ANOTHER HAND. 

1. This is literally true, but figuratively a falsehood. They give attornies 
credit, send in their bills as regularly as bakers, and dun the dilatory without 
remorse, not in person, but by proxy. ‘heir lean, hungry cadaverous clerks 
do most certainly, so far as words go, ‘demand and sue for fees.” It may not 
be generally known, that by the singular machinery of the profession, a barris- 
ter’s clerk is paid not by his master—but his master’s clients. If, with a brief, 
you give a barrister a guinea, you must give his boy half-a-crown. The clerk, 
therefore has a good excuse for dunning, without aspersing the sublime dignity, 
the lofty elevation above all pecuniary motives or desires—of his ravenous 
master. He, the clerk, “is so short of the needful, having no salary, that 
he is really compelled to get in his half-crowns,” but if these be offered him— 
he recoils with horror from the bare idea of such a thing, he could not possibly 
take them without their respective appendices—the guineas! it would be very 
irregular. In a lawyer's bill the barrister is always mentioned in connection 
with his clerk—* for to Mr. Pipps and clerk ;” “ retainer to Serjeant Sawdust 
and clerk,” &c. &c. They are inseparable as regards money matters; they 
form a firm—in which the interest of the clerk is an eighth—they are Castor 
and Pollux—the Siamese twins, or, to give a better similitude—the beggar and 
his dog. It is impertinent to paint over any door in Lincoln’s-Inn, the name of 
only one of its occupants ; why not stick to the truth and write up, “ Mr. Ser- 
jeant Simpleton and Clerk,” ‘ Mr. Belial and Clerk”—or otherwise as the case 
may be? 

2. I can answer this question :—only on the two or three occasions per annum, 
of a poor devil of a suitor being allowed to figure in forma pauperis ;—these 
two or three cases being distributed among the whole profession. It cannot, 
however, be denied that men at the bar, who are not opstiastifened with business, 
do sometimes vlmit to put a brief down In the bili —jf th Client be an attorney 


claiming with a simplicity that even affected the clerk of the arraigns, ‘Oh! John, 
| wilt thee make me out a liar too? Hasn’t thee done enough? He's mad, gen- 
tlefulks, he as truly !” 

And over those iron spikes which surrounded that terrific pew the old pair 
thrust out their gaunt and shrivelled arms, and in a convulsive hug forgot their 
mutual misery. They had had nine children, all of whom were dead but one ; 
and he, the youngest, was supposed to be far away, fighting as a corporal of Se- 
poys, in the torrid East. 

“ Mad!” exclaimed the Judge, “what does the poor woman mean? How is 
this?” ‘Oh! my Lord,” said an old man, ina timid faltering tone, “he has 
been mad, off and on, these two years. I’m sorry to bear witness against a 
neighbour, but truth is truth.” 

The Jury rose—the barristers rose—the whole court rose, and the Judge ener- 
getically exclaimed, ‘‘Man, come forward! Good God! we might have capi- 
tally convicted—we might have legally murdered him! Had the wife dropped 
the least hint—poor creature—that he was insane ry 

“TI be’ant insane,’ blubbered the aged prisoner, raising his head from his 
wife's shoulder. ‘I be‘ant mad,” he vociferated, still hugging the decrepid dar- 
ling of his youthfal days: ‘I be worse—I've had a fall—I be wicked—I knew 
what I was about. You may deceive yourselves, but you can’t deceive me.” 
The human rock had been touched by the mystic rod; his tears had gushed out ; 
but whatever might be his present fate, it was satisfactorily shown that he had 
deen a lunatic; and he was accordingly sentenced, not to death, but to be dispo- 
sed of as his Majesty should think fit. 

I found the old man in Bethlehem: he had wept himself blind. The keeper, 
who wore aclean sinock frock, observed that he did nothing but cry ; that he was 
washing himself away—I use the man’s own words—that, not having hand- 
kerchiefs sufficient to sop up his tears, he had taken to the skirts of his coat, 
and they were consequently as dripping all day as though he had been in a funny, 
and heedlessly allowed them to hang over the gunwale! I’m sorry for it, but 
I can’t deny that I laughed heartily, recklessly, desperately, at the fellow’s 
exaggeration. 

My cachinnations, and they were quite involuntary—I could not have smother- 
ed them had 1 been in a mourning coach—unfortunately awoke a wretched 
maniac in a cell below. I did not look through the bars, to which many of the 
madmen flocked to see the tiger in his cage ; but I fancied him, stretched upon 





his muscles. His voice was that of a fallen archangel. There was a myste- 


straw, stark-naked, and horribly writhing under a metal fetter apon every one of 


rious, an appalling mightiness in it. 
pictorial. 

struggling ! 
ed nothing like the ‘Tuscan. 
to any among those which are spoken by the sane ; still it was intelligible—the 
heart understood it. 
agony. 
Saturn. 
an African lion bound down by the grisly honours of his mane to those sands 
which he was accustomed to spurn; but they would be gentle as the cooings of | 
a dove compared with ¢he ocean roar of this maniac. 
sublime ; it seemed to have had no origin; to be without end: it was, to the 
soul, eternal. 
choristers, who, excited by intensity of anguish, make the vault of a PEe- 





who regularly employs them, if the action have been brought with a view to 
obtain atonement for some piece of villainy perpetrated by such an attorney, and 
if “his learned friend” fail by forensic fraud to skreen him from the conse- 
quences. But in cases where all these postulates are present—should the at- 
torney—hoping by such rashness, to give the advocate an additional stimulus— 
have handed over the fee before-hand, however disastrous the event of the trial 
may prove—he never sees a farthing of his coin again. Barristers never refund 
—*it would be irregular.” If you throw a sovereign. into the sea—there is 
some chance of your finding it in the stomach of a casual codfish, bought by 
you at Billingsgate for a crown, but nothing ever returns from the charybdis of a 
counsellor’s maw. Orpheus re-passed the Sty, but those who practise “ in the 
Courts below,” differ from those who plead “ in the Courts above :”’ the learned 
brothers of Rhadamanthus—are merely infernal. 
—>— 


VISIT TO A MAD-HOUSE. 


Buake, THE Vision Seer, anp Martin, THe York Minster INcENprARY. . 

Blake was an embodied sublimity. He held converse with Michael Angelo, 
yea, with Moses ; not in dreams, but in the placid still hours of night—alone— 
awake—with such powers as he possessed in their full vigour. Semiramis was 
‘often boldly before him ; he chatted with Cleopatra, and the Black Prince sate 
to him for a portrait. He revelled in the past; the gates of the spiritual world 
were barred at his behest, and the great ones of bygone ages, clothed in the flesh 
they wore on earth, visited his studio. He painted from spectres. I have seen 
several of his pictures—of men who died “many anno-dominis ago,” taken 
from their ghosts. ‘The shadow of a flea once appeared to him, and he drew it. 

His may be deemed the most extraordinary case of spectral illusion that has 
hitherto occurred. Is it possible that Sir Walter Scott, nor Sir David Brewster, 
the authors of “Demonology and Witchcraft,” and ‘Natural Magic,” never heard 
of Blake? Allan Cunningham, unless I am grossly mistaken, had, even prior to 
the appearance of the former work, introduced the Vision-seer to the public— 
in which of his productions, however, I cannot recollect ; so that, being unable 
to refer to what he has narrated on the subject, I am in danger “of repeating 
upon him.” But this shall not daunt me. 

Blake was not the victim of a mere optical delusion. He firmly believed in 
what he seemed to see. He had no doubt but that the spectre of Edward the 
Third frequently visited him. He painted the monarch, in oil, at three sittings. 
Bruce would now and then call to converse with him. He recognized at a glance 
the ghost of any great personage the moment it appeared. He had no doubt of 
its identity. His friend Mare Antony had not sent in his card: no one had an- 
nounced him: yet he knew the Roman, and named him at first sight. 

About midnight the illustrious dead used to drop in upon him: sometimes 
their visits were short, but, frequently, as protracted as he could wish. I have 
been present on these occasions. One night, while we were engaged in criti- 


cising his own extravagant, yet occasionally sublime illustrations of the book of 


Job, engraved by himself, he suddenly exclaimed, “Good God! here's Edward 
the Third!” “Where?” “On the other side of the table: you can’t see him, 
but I do; it’s his first visit.” ‘How do you know him?” “My spirit knows 
him—how I cannot tell.” ‘‘ How does he look?” “Stern, calm, implacable ; 
yet still happy. I have hitherto seen his profile only, he now turns his pale face 
‘towards me. What rude grandeur in those lineaments!” ‘Can you ask him a 
question?” ‘Of course I can; we have been talking all this time, not with our 
tongues, but with some more subtle, some undefined, some telegraphic organ; we 
look and we are understood. Language to spirits is useless.” “Tell him that 
you should like to know what he thinks of the butcheries of which he was guilty 
while inthe flesh.” “I have, while you have been speaking.” ‘ What says his 
majesty ™ “Briefly this: that what you and I call carnage is a trifle unworthy 
of notice ; that destroying five thousand men is doing them no real injury ; that, 


their important part being immortal, it is merely removing them from one state of 


existence to another; that mortality is a frail tenement, of which the sooner 
they get quit the better, and that he who helps them out of it is entitled to their 
gratitude. For, what is being hewn down to the chine to be compared with the 
felicity cf getting released from a dreary and frail frame!” ‘His doctrines are 
detestable, and I abhor him.” “ He bends the battlement of his brow upon you ; 
— if you say another word, will vanish. Be quiet, while I take a sketch of 

). 

His widow, an estimable woman, saw Blake frequently after his decease: he 
used to come and sit with her two or three hours every day. These hallowed 
visitations were her only comforts. He took his chair and talked to her, just as 
he would have done had he been alive: he advised with her as to the best mode 
of selling his engravings. She knew that he was in his grave ; but she felt sa- 
tisfied that his spirit visited, condoled, and directed her. When he had been 
dead a twelveinonth, the devoted and affectionate relict would acquiesce in no- 


thing “ until she had had an opportunity of consulting Mr. Blake.” 
After his trial, Martin, the York Minster Incendiary, became an inmate of 





byterian hell vibrate with their horrible glees. 
heard it!— 


Everv sound that he uttered was dreadfully 
Physically, I merely heard him; but, mentally, 1 saw Sampson 
He must have been superhuman. He was an Italian; yet he utter- 


imagination was not merely muddy, it was mean. 
of common-place. 

His advent to Bethlehem deeply chagrined Hatfield. The latter, since Peg 
Nicholson’s death, had been the principal character within the walls, but since 
Martin’s arrival he had ceased to be supremely attractive: the York Minster 
incendiary, by his more recent atrocity, had monopolized the visiting interest, and 
no man more deeply deplored the popularity of another than Hatfield did that of 
Martin. 


He grovelled in the puddles 


—— o> 


EDMUND BURKE. 
From Blackwood'’s Magazine.—{ Continued from the last Albion.) 
SINGLE-SPEECH HAMILTON. 

An accidental intercourse with Burke, chiefly in consequence of the character 
which he derived from the treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful, induced him to 
serve his interests, by a connexion with the Secretary for Ireland, so well known 
by the name of single-speech Hamilton. 

Hamilton's character is a problem to this hour. A single effort of eloquence 
had placed him among the hopes of the British senate. He never repeated it, 
Its reputation, and the friendship of Lord Halifax, then president of the Board 
of Trade, made him a member of the Board in 1756. Hamilton still continued 
silent. In four years after, he was made Secretary for Ireland, on the appoint- 
ment of his noble friend as Lord Lieutenant. In the Irish House, the necessi- 
ties of his situation, as Prime Minister of the Viceroyalty, overcame his nervous- 
ness, and he spoke, on several occasions, with remarkable effect. But on his re- 
turn to Parliament, his powers were again shut up; and, by a strange pusillani- 
mity, a tenderness of oratorical repute, unworthy of the member of an English 
public assembly, during the remainder of his life, his voice was never heard. 
Yet, probably no man led a more anxious and self-condemning life. During this 
entire period, public distinction, and distinction peculiarly by eloquence, seems to 
have never left his contemplation. He compiled, he wrote, he made common- 
places of rhetoric, he was perpetually preparing for the grand explosion to which 
he was never to lay the train. He saw, and we may well suppose with what bit- 
ter stings to his vanity, the contemporaries, whose talents he scorned, hastening 
on inthe path which he longed yet feared to tread, and snatching the laurels that 
had hung down, soliciting his hand. He saw a new generation start up while 
he pondered, and entering upon contests whose magnitude rendered all the past 
trivial, and displaying powers which threw the mere rhetorician into the shade, 
obtain the most magnificent prizesof eloquence. Still he continued criticising, 
preparing for the great effort that was never to be made, and pondering on the 
fame which he had already suffered hopelessly to escape, until he sank out of 
the remembrance of society, and dwindled into the grave. Perhaps literary his- 
tory has seldom afforded an example of vanity so completely its own punisher ; 
his extravagant sense of the merit of a single effort, strangled every eflort to 
come; he was stifled in his own fame; his vanity was suicidal. 

With a superior of this order, jealous, anxious, and severe, it was impossible 
that Burke's Open temperament, and gallant dependence on his own great powers, 
should long cordially agree. At the end of two years, he suddenly abandoned 
the private secretaryship, to which he declared Hamilton, in the spirit of ty- 
ranny, had annexed degrading conditions, and in 1763 returned indignantly to 
England, to take the chances of beginning the world anew. 





But the world on which he now fixed his eyes, wore a different aspect from 
the humble and cheerless world which he had so long contemplated in his closet. 
His Irish Secretaryship had made bim feel his faculties for public life; it had 
thrown him into those waves which might waft him on to the most brilliant for- 
tune. He had invigorated every muscle of his mind by the practical labours of 
office. Those two years, toilsome as they were in the passing, and painful inthe 
termination, had made hima statesman. He was thenceforward marked with 
the stamp of publie life; we heard no more day-dreams of melancholy inde- 
pendence in America. From this moment, he was committed to the cause in 
England. He buckled on his golden armour, and entered the lists for life within 
the reali which no man more contributed to adorn and to save. Within two 





He had a language of his own: it bore no affinity 


His theme was evidently sublime wrath, and colossal 
His groans were Satanic : his despair was equal to that of the dethroned 
An imaginative man may fancy what would be the bitter bellowings of 


It was awful; it was 
It gave the bodily ear an idea of one of the million tremendous 
Would that I had never 


The greater part of those who surrounded me seemed so calm and rational, 
that I ventured to ask the keeper if be thought they were all really mad? ** No 
more mad, sir,” he replied, “than you or 1; their infernal passions and propen- 
sities make them appear so. When a man commits a common crime he 1s 
regularly hung, but if his offence be perpetrated under circumstances of original 
atrocity, he is inferred to be insane, and consequently saved. Nine-tenths of 
the fellows here are mere monsters of iniquity: there are indeed a few poor 
wretches who labour under delusions which it is impossible to eradicate—lI'l] 
shew you a specimen.” 

I followed him to a cage which contained a common-looking man in a frieze 
coat, grey breeches, and mottled worsted stockings. ** There,” said he, “ isa 
mad murderer : he came here because he killed a pedlar. He would take as 
much delight in destroying you as a cat would in killing a mouse.”’ The keeper 
retired for a moment, and the madman walked to the substantial grating. “ Don’t 
believe him, air,’ said he; “he is a brutal villain. This morning he beat me to 
such a degree that I was mashed into the circumference of a pint-pot ; no thanks 
to him that I have recovered my proper dimensions !"" 

But now for Martin :—He had an apartment on the first floor. I followed 
the keeper up the stone staircase, and a little way along the granite gallery. He 
took out his bunch of keys, ran over them, and soon found the right one. We 
were opposite a repulsive, austere-looking door. He opened it. 
the next moment found myself locked up with a madman. ‘The keeper, treating 
me en famille, had gone away, leaving me and my visitant perfectly safe, if “ fast 
bind, fast find,” be incontrovertible. High in the opposite wall of the bleak 
and well whitewashed apartment, aloof from all human access by the ininate, 
was a grated window. Assurance had been made doubly sure. If Martin 
could have grown a pair of wings on his shoulders, it was impossible to get out 
The aspect of the room told the inhabitant at a glance that he was imprisoned 
for life ; that the four naked walls constituted his future world. On my left 
there was a plain comfortable bed; on the right stood a table and one chair 
Every thing was painfully clean and orderly ; the furniture was evidently under 
the inspection of a committee ; there was not the slightest appearance of that 
sort of temporary litter which evinces that a man is in his own house, and 
can do as he likes: the inanimate articles were in quiet subjection—in perfect 
keeping. 

But where was the lion of this solitary den’—On the chair, close to the 
table, drawing a bishop with seven heads—under the influence of absolute 
fatalism—undaunted by its bituminous breath, rushing into the open jaws of a 
colossal crocodile! The artist disappointed me : he had none of the sublimity 
of his great brother, the painter of Belshazzer’s feast ; he was crude, ignorant, 
impotent. His sketch was a mere exaggerated matter of fact, madly conceived, 
and contemptibly executed. It made me pity him. He stood up, and never in 
my life had I beheld a human being in appearance so perfectly harmless. Pas- 
sion neyer seemed to have ploughed his forehead with its adamantine keel : the 
surface was smooth and unruffled as that of a villager’s babe. I dived into the 
depths of his eye, but brought up neither monster nor pear] : it was barren—it 
was common-place—there was nothing in it. It grinned, not sardonically—but 
because it seemed to have nothing better to do. The mouth was feeble, almost 
inane. I sought earnestly for some lurking expression, but could find none— 
not even the ghost of an idea flitted over his features. 

Still he looked like any thing but a bedlamite : there was no fearful abberra- 
tion of intellect visible. Had I met him on the highway I should have con- 
cluded from his lineaments that he was one of the most gentle of God's 
creatures : apparently he would not injure a worm. With an unsheathed 
poignard in his hand, I could have slept calmly—contentedly—under his warden- 
ship. Smiling simplicity was the prevailing character of his countenance 
It required an effort to make me feel that I was talking to the incendiary of York 
Minster 

His manners were modest and rustic: he conversed like a good-humoured 
cottager, not overburthened with sense, or made sulky by circumstances. He 
was not ‘merely resigned, but perfectly satisfied : he wanted nothing but lots of 
Indian ink, and Brookman’s black lead pencils. Although in his way a reformer 
of the church, he knew nothing of. Wickliffe—he had never heard of Luther or 
Calvin. He was, upon principle, an antagonist to episcopacy, and he thought 
that the best way of pulling down the priests of Baal was to burn them out 
of their high places. J had made him out in my mind’s eyes a Prometheus. 
I expected to have found him sublime ; but he was quite insignificant. 

On one topic he approached to rude eloquence : it was relative to the kind- 
ness of his brother, who had taken the poor fellow’s son under his wing, and 
meant, if possible, to make an eagle of him. In treating this subject he became 
slightly figurative; but his metaphors were not made ovt; he could not manage 
them ; they were faintly—timidly bitten in upon the surface of a mist. There 





was no seeing them clearly ; they melted when attempted to be understood. His 


I glode in, and | 


years after his return from Ireland, he commenced this career. In 1765, the Mar- 
| quess of Rockingham was appointed Premier. Burke was recommended to him 
| as private secretary, and the Minister gladly availed himself of the services of a 
man, already so distinguished for literary excellence and official ability. This 
| recommendation, equally fortunate on both sides, was chiefly due to Mr. Fitz- 
| herbert, a man of birth and accomplishment, who had known Burke at Johnson's 
celebrated club. Of Fitzherbert himself, Johnson has feft the following graphic 
sketch :—* There was no sparkle, no brilliancy in Fitzherbert ; but ] never knew 
a man who was so generally acceptable. He made every body quite easy, over- 
powered nobody by the superiority of his talents, made no man think the worse 
of himself by being his rival, seemed always to listen ; did not oblige you to hear 
| much from him, and did not oppose what you said.” 
| Burke's tardy progress to the station for which nature, genius, and acquire- 
| ment had formed hit, is another among the thousand proofs of the fallacy, that 
| talents make their own fortune. We see here a man of the highest abilities, 
| with those abilities directed to the express labours of public life, associating with 
a round of leading persons in life and literature, blameless in his private conduct, 
| undegraded by pecuniary difficulty, ardent in spirit, and giving evidence of ad- 
| mirable qualities for the service of the state ; and yet we see this man of talent 
| and diligence, of vigorous learning and public virtue, left to linger in obscurity 
| for ten of the most vivid years of his being, admired and overlooked, applauded 
and neglected, down to the point of abandoning England, and fixing himself a 
reluctant exile in a foreign country, and from this fate rescued by the mere ae- 
| cident of club companionship, indebted for the whole change in his prospects, for 
the interposition between eminence in England and banishment to America, to 
} the casual civility of a good-natured man of conversation. The truth is, that 
| genius is not the quality for this self-elevation. It is too fine, too fastidious, too 
delicate in its sense of degradation, and too proud in its estimate of its own rank, 
| to take the better and humiliating chances of the world alone. It has the talon, 
| and the plume, and the eye that drinks in the congenial splendour of the sun 
But those very attributes and organs are its disqualifications for the work that is 
to be done by the mole-eyed and subterranean ambition of the routine of public 
life. This is the evil of all long established governments. Publie employ, the 
object of the most generous of all ambitions, is surrounded with a system of ar- 
tificial obstacles, a circumvallation of dependence through which no man could 
make his way by his single assault. Patronage holds the key of every gate in 
the citadel. Family influence, personal connexion, private obligations, al! must 
sign the passport that admits the new man within the lines and rainparts of this 
singularly jealous and, keenly guarded place of strength. It is only in the great 
general changes of the state, in the midst of mighty revolutions and sweeping 
overthrows, of establislied authority, when the old bulwarks are broken down into 
fragments, that young talent can despise ancient vigilance, force its way over the 
ruins, and be master, in its own riglit, unindebted but to its own solitary prowess 
and self-dependent energy. 

Yet all may be for the best. Even in the restraints laid upon the saliency of 
genius, there may be that good which redounds in securing states from rash am- 
bition, the besetting sin of powerful minds. It may be useful even to the pro- 
ductive services of such minds, that they should undergo in part the training that 
belongs to delay and disappointment. ‘The pride of talent may be wisely taught 
that the feelings of a race whose mediocrity it would be ready to trample under 
its feet, that the commonplaces and forms of society, that even the feeble preju- 
dices which grow up with old institutions, like the moss and weedy blossoms, 
harmless ornaments round the walls of. our castles, are entitled to some share of 
its regard; that there are other Ministers of goud on earth, than the impetuous 
stride and burning* glance of genius; that the general genial harvests of social 
life are not to be ploughed in by the lightning, nor reaped by the whirlwind. At 
least, we may well rejoice in the alternative which leaves us the quiet of society, 
undisturbed by revolution. ‘To pass in peace through lifeis the first gift of go- 
vernment to nations. A few “bright particular stars” may thus be lost to the 
national eye, glittering fora moment, and then sunk below the horizon for ever 
But we may well be content with a sky which gives us the light of day and the 
seasons in their time, unstartled by the terrors or the wonders of those flaming 
phenomena which, if they descend to increase the splendour, may come to shock 
the harmony of the sphere. 

Burke was now brought into Parliament for Wendover, in Buckinghamshire, 

by the influence of Lord Verney, andon July the 17th, 1765, received his ap- 
pointment as private secretary to the Minister. Yet even at this moment hie 
fortunes were on the verge of wreck. His country operated against him; and, 
as in the crude conceptions of the English populace, every Irishman must be 4 
Roman Catholic and a Jacobite, the old Duke of Newcastle, a man who through 
life exhibited the most curious combination of acuteness and absurdity of address 
in office, and eccentricity every where else, instantly adopting the wisdom of the 
pe aeteager es hurried to the Marquess of Rockingham to protest against hie 
bringing this firebrand into the magazine of gunpowder which then composed 
the Ministry. ‘The Marquess, a simple man, was terrified at what he had done ; 
but a straightforward one, he had the manliness to mention the statement imme- 
diately to his new associate. Burke, probably not without some contempt for the 
understandings of both the noble Lords, satisfactorily shewed that it was even 
possible to be an Irishman and a Protestant at the same time; and referring to 
his career at the College, where he had obtained a scholarship,—an honour re- 
served expressly for Protestant students,—he at length succeeded in appeasing 
the trepidations of the two ministers, and establishing the facts, that, being a Pro- 
testant gentleman by birth, he was not a Jesuit, and being educated in the Irish 
University for the bar, he was not educated for a priest at St. Omers. 

But it may be easily conceived that this rapidity of suspicion was not palatable 
to the feelings of a man like its object. He instantly retorted upon the Premier; 
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and declared that his retaining office was thenceforth incompatible with his feel- 
ings ; that suspicion so easily roused and so readily adopted, would naturally in- 
troduce reserve into their intercourse ; and that conceiving a half confidence to | 
be worse than none, he must immediately resign. The Marquess listened, but he | 
was an old English gentleman. ‘The dignity of conscious spirit and virtue in 
Burke attracted only his applause. He desired that the subject should be entire- | 





ly forgotten, professed himself more than ever gratified by the manliness of his 
conduct, and refused to hear of his resignation. Burke, of course. gave way to 
this generous refusal, and proved himself worthy of the most perfect confidence, 
by his zeal and services during the life of his noble friend, and by many an elo- 
quent tribute to his grave. In one of his speeches in Parliament, several years 
after the death of the Marquis, he thus feelingly alluded to his appointment and 
his patron :— ; 

“In the year sixty-five, being in a very private station, far enough from any idea 
of business, and not having the honour of a seat in this House, it was my for- 
tune, unknowing and unknown to the then Ministry, by the intervention of a 
common friend, to become connected witha very noble person at the head of 
the Treasury department. It was indeed in a situation of little rank and of no 
consequence, suitable to the mediocrity of my talents and pretensions; but a 
situation near enough to enable me to see, as well as others, what was going on. 
And J did see in this noble person such sound principles, such an enlargement of 
mind, such clear and sagacious sense, and such unshaken fortitude, as bound 
me, as well as others better than me, by an inviolable attachment to him from 
that time forward.” 

The new Ministry opened the session of Parliament on the 14th of January, | 
1766. Burke immediately shewed the value of his accession. His first speech | 
was on American affairs, and his force, fancy, and information, astonished the | 
House. Pitt, (Lord Chatham,) whose praise was fame, followed him in the de- 
bate, and pronounced a panegyric (a most unusual condescension) on the new 
orator. He observed that ‘“‘ the young member had proved himself a very able 
advocate. He had himself intended to enter at length into the details, but he 
had been anticipated with so much ingenuity and eloquence, that there was little 
left for him to say. He congratulated him on his success, and his friends on the 
value of the acquisition which they had made.” 

The stirring times through which we have passed, and the still more stirring | 
times which seem to lie before us, throw an air of lightness over transactions | 
deemed momentous in the days of our fathers. ‘he last quarter of a century | 
shoots up between like the pillar of the Israelites, covering all behind us with | 
cloud, and all before us with flame. We have become accustomed to a larger 
wielding of power for larger consequences,—not armies but nations marching | 
into the field—not empires but continents convulsed with overthrow, or rejoice | 
in the fracture of their chains,—conspiracies of kingdoms, and triumphs of the 
world. ‘To us the strifes of domestic party, which excited the passions of our | 
ancestors, have the look of child's play ; we hear the angry declamation and the 
prophetic menace, with something not far from scorn for the men who uttered 
and the men who believed. The whole has too much the air of a battle on the 
stage. And it must be acknowledged that the mimic spirit of the hostility was 
well authenticated in the perpetual changes of the actors, in the unhesitating 
shiftings of their costume, to their rapid transition from banner to banner, in their | 

| 
} 





adoption night after night of new characters, and their being constant to nothing 
but a determination to be always before the public, until age or national contempt | 
drove them from the scene. But other things and other times are in reserve 
for their offspring. We see the gathering of storms that shall try the strength 
of every institution of England and mankind. A new evil has been let loose 
upon the earth, from a darker source than any that the timid crimes or colour- 
less follies of past ages ever opened. French Jacobinism has spread through 
the world. Its Babel was cast down in France, but the fall has diminished no- 
thing of its malignity, and nothing of its power. Its confusion of tongues there 
has only inducted it into the knowledge of every language on earth, and the scat- 
tered strength of atheism and revolt has gone forth to propagate the kingdom of 
violence, and the idolatry of the passions, round the globe. The multitude in 
every quarter of Europe are already in the hands of Jacobinism. A spirit of 
fantastic and scornful innovation is at this time abroad, marshalling every casual 
discontent into its levy against the liberties and thrones of all nations ; every 
complaint of idleness, of folly, of fortune; of the common chances of nature ; 
even scarcity, disease, the simple inclemencies of the seasons, swell the sane 
muster-roll of grievances with misgovernment; until the signal is given, and 
with rebellion in the van, and rapine in the rear, the whole sullen battalion is 
moved against the last refuges of law, government, and religion. Unless 
some hand mightier than that of human championship drive back the temp- | 
ter to his dungeon, the ruin of all that deserves our homage is inevi- 
table. The rise or fall of rival administration will then cease to be a 
matter of moment to any living being. Be their merits what they may, | 
they will hold their power but by the caprice of the crowd. If they are virtuous, 
they will but raise the scaffold for themselves; if they are vicious, they will but | 
wash it with the blood of others. All the old generous impulses to public ser- | 
vice, all the glowing and lofty aspirations which gave men wings in their ascent 
up the steeps of honour, and made the ruggedness of the height, and the tem- 
pests on its brow, only dearer portions of the triumph, will be at an end; there | 
willbe but one motive to labour, pelf and lust; one check to treason, fear. 
Successive administrations will be gathered and dissolved with the rapidity of a 
snow-ball. Their rise and progress will be no more noted, and no more worth 
being noted, than the floating of bubbles down the stream. ‘The names of Whig 
and Tory will be equally obnoxious, or equally forgotten. One great faction will 
absorb all. A hundred-headed democracy will usurp the functions of govern- 
ment, and turn ministers into clerks, and cabinets into bureaus for registering the 
plunder, or tribunals for shedding the blood of the nation. Is this an imaginary 
picture of the rule of the multitude! Or is it some sullen remnant dug up from 
the sepulchres, where the crimes of antiquity lie, fortunately hid from the world ! 
Is it not even a creation of our own day, is not its fiery track felt still across 
every field of France! We there saw a power, which had no name in courts 
or cabinets, start up with the swiftness of an exhalation, and spread death through 
the state. England was saved; over hera great protection was extended. A 
man of the qualities that are made for the high exigencies of empires, guided 
her councils, and appealing to the memories and the virtues of the country, res- 
cued the constitution. Let the successors to his power be the successors to his 
intrepidity, and, no mattter by what name they are known, we shall honour them. 
No voice of ours shall call their triumph in question, or be fretfully raised in the 
general acclamation that follows their car to the temple of victory. But the time 
for the old feeble compliances is past in every kingdom of Europe. The time 
for stern determination, prompt vigour, sleepless vigilance, and sacred fidelity, is 
come. The materials of revolt are gathered and heaped high, and ferment in 
every province of the Continent. We know the conflagration that is prepared | 
at home, we have heard the insolent menace of the hundred thousands that are | 
to march with banners flying from our manufacturing towns to meet the insur- 
gent million of the capital, and concoct laws for King, Ministers, and Nation, 
under the shadow of the pike. But we know, too, how such menaces were met 
before; how the throne was strengthened by the very blast that was to scatter 
its fragments through the world; how the temple, instead of a ruin, was turned 
into an asylum for the grateful virtues of the land, how the national terror was 
transmuted into valour and patriotism; and eyen in the rolling of the thunders 
that still shook the Continent, England saw but the agency of a power above 
man, armed for the preservation of her empire. 

Burke's early distinction in Parliament was the result of a mind remarkably 
constituted for public effurt ; but it was also the result of that active and mascu- 
line diligence which characterised him through life. Contemplating statesman- 
ship as holding tne highest rank of intellectual pursuits, and not unnaturally ex- 
cited by the lustre of its rewards, he had from an early period applied himself to 
the study of politics ; as he advanced nearer to the confines of public life, he had 
adopted the practical means of exercise in speaking, in some instances at debating 
clubs, of attending the debates in the House of Commons, and of making himself 
acquainted with the principal subjects which were likely to attract discussion. | 
Such was his diligence, that on the subject which must have been the most re- | 
pulsive to his soaring mind, the details of the commercial system, he was soon | 
conceived to be among the best informed men in England. 

This was the day of ministerial revolution—cabinets were abortions. The 
reign had commenced with an unpopular ministry, solely sustained by the charac- 
ter of the monarch. But no ministry can stand long onany strength bnt its own. 
The King, weary of upholding the Bute cabinet against its original tendency to go 
down, at length cast it off, and it sank never to rise again. ‘The Grenville minis- | 
try sueceeded to its place, and its unpopalarity. It was charged with the Bute | 
principles without their palliatives,with purchasing place by the spoils of the peo- | 
ple, with crushing the national liberties with one hand, while it was surrendering | 
the national honour to foreigners with the othe 
tism, favouritism, and secret patronage ; a Bute ministry in masquerade. The ge- | 
ya ~—7 at once demanded its overthrow, and the restoration of Pitt. The | 
ysl aa 2 Seuariyenese whic h fully contradicts the charges of obstinacy, | 

government to the man of the popularchoice. Burke. ina letter | 
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you may be ass ured, he has it now in his power to come into the service of his 
country upon any plan of politics he may think proper to dictate, with great and 
honourable terms for himseif and every friend he has in the world, and with such 
a strength of power as will be equal to every thing but absolute despotism over 
the King and kingdom. A few days will show whether he will take this part, 
or that of continuing on his back at Hayes talking fustian! excluded from all 
ministerial, and incapable of all Parliamentary service. For his gout is worse 
than ever, but his pride may disable him more than his gout.” 

The history ainply confirmed the conjecture. The Duke of Cumberland was 
sent by the King to offer the premiership to Pit. He refused it. The ministry, 
elated by the discovery that a substitute was not to be found, and indignant at 
the attempt to find one, raised their demands upon the King. But the royal re- 
sources were not yet exhausted, and within two months the Marquess of Rock- 
inghata was placed at the head of anew cabinet. Burke's panegyric on the pre- 
mier was the exuberance of a glowing fancy set in motion by a grateful heart. 
But it was an error. The Marquess was not the leader to collect the scattered 
energies of party, and shape them into system. Compared with Bute, he want- 
ed conciliation, and with Grenville, knowledge of life and business. Formal 
and frigid, relying upon personal rank for official dignity, and for public confidence 
on hereditary prejudices, and forgetting the new elemeut which has risen to dis- 
perse all such prejudices, he found himself suddenly in the rear of public opinion, 
saw even his own adherents starting forward before him; saw his whole force 
broken up, and after a struggle of a few months between pride and feebleness, 
retreated from a field into which he ought never to have entered. Burke, on 
this event, probably as a matter of duty, wrote his defence, ‘‘ A short History of 
a short Administration.” a work of a few pages, and dry as it was brief. A dull 
epitaph, and only the fitter for the tomb that it covered. 

Pitt (the elder) now came in in triumph, with the people yoked to his chariot ; 
the King more reluctantly, but nearly as much yoked as the people ; he rapidly 
formed an administration, and commenced his career with an energy which jus- 
tified the national election. But with all the qualities which could raise him to 
the highest rank, he wanted the one important quality which could alone 
keep hin there. He made no allowances for the feelings, the habits, or 
the weaknesses of other men. In-a despotic government, perhaps, he 
would have been minister for life, and the admiration, if not the terror, 
of Europe; his clearness of political vision, the lofty mastery with which 
he grasped the thunders of the state, and the unerring vigour with which 
he launched them, his natural habits of command, his severe integrity, and 
his brilliant, bold, and indefatigable ambition, would have achieved all the mira- 


| cles of despotic policy, and raised a small kingdom into power, or extended a 


large one into European supremacy. But the time for this display of unmitigated 
strength was past in England. Even in France, the era of the Richlieus and 
Mazarines was no more. Great schemes of independent government were no 
longer to be created. The minister must werk with such materials as were sup- 
plied to him, and Chatham, who, under a Philip the Second, would have broken 


| down the Netherlands, or stifled their hostility by throwing the weight of the 


world upon them ; or under a Heniy the Eighth, would have alike trampled out 
the Reformation, or swept its enemies before the breath of his nostrils, according 
to the caprice of his sovereign ; was forced in the day of George the Third, to 
concede and compromise, to fee) the tenure of his power dependent on men 
whom he could scarcely stoop to acknowledge as his associ:tes, to ballast the 


| vessel of the Senate with even the fragments of former party, and, having done 
| all, to see the helm wrenched from his hand. 


The difficulty of forming the new cabinet, and the disunions which so quickly 
gave the King the power of dissolving it, were popularly caricatured by Burke. 
“He (Lord Chatham) put together a piece of joinery so crossly indented and 
whimsically dove-tailed, a cabinet so variously inlaid, such a piece of diversified 
mosaic, such a tesselated pavement without cement, here a bit of black stone and 
there a bit of wine, patriots and courtiers, king's friends and republicans, Whigs 
and Tories, treacherous friends and open enemies, that it was indeed a very cu- 
rious show, but utterly unsafe to touch, and unsure to stand on. The colleagues 
whom he had assorted at the same board, stared at each other, and were obliged 
to ask,—Sir, yourname? Sir, you have the advantage of me.—Mr. Such-a-one 
—I beg a thousand pardons. I venture to say that it did so happen, that persons 
had a single office divided between them, who had never spoken to each other in 
their lives.” 

Burke, on the fall of his friends, withdrew for a few months to Ireland. 


He 


| felt, witha just sense of his own reputation, that overtures would probably be 


made to him, and with a sense of delicacy sufficiently remarkable in a young 
statesman, determining to avoid even the imputation of waiting to be purchased, 
he took his departure within two days of the ministerial retirement. But the 
changes of cabinets were now comparatively unimportant to his fortunes. He 
had shewn what he was, and he could be forgotten no more. He had now risen 
to the surface, and no fall of ministers could carry him down with them again. 
Once set floating on the tide of public affairs, he bad within him a buoyancy that 
nothing could outweigh ; the probability even was, that every swell and agita- 
tion of the surface would only lift him still higher, and make his qualities more 
conspicuous in the general struggle. The impression made on his friends in 
London, is strikingly recorded ina letter of Johnson to Langton, in 1766. ‘* We 
have the loss of Burke’s company since he has been engaged in public business, 
in which he has gained more reputation than perhaps any man at his first ap- 
pearance ever gained before. He made two speeches in the House, for repeal- 
ing the Stamp Act, which were publicly commended by Mr. Pitt, and have filled 
the town with wonder. Burke isa great man, and is expected soon to attain 
civil greatness.” The Chatham Ministry followed the fate of its predecessors. 
Raised in defiance of the throne, it was naked on the side of prerogative ; and 
while it was engaged in defending itself from the new hostility of the people, it 
received a blow against which it had made no preparation ; the ministry fell un- 
der the royal hand. Pitt, too proud to capitulate, and deserted by his troops, gave 
up the contest at once, and left his power to be partitioned among his deserters 
The Duke of Grafton was placed at the head of a cabinet formed of recreants of all 
parties ; and one of the most ineffective and characterless cabinets that England 
ever saw, began its operations, with a populace inflamed to the most extraordi- 
nary excesses, with a failing finance, a general convulsion of the commercial sys- 
tem, and the whole body of the colonies in uproar, hurling scorn on the mother 
country, denying and defying her laws, disputing her rights, and with the same 
rebellious banners waving from their shores to repel the authority of England, 
and welcome the alliance of her enemies. 

Burke was now the acknowledged leader of that part of opposition which pro- 
fessed the principles of the Marquess of Rockingham ; Mr. Grenville, of that 
part which had fallen with himself from power. No two men could have fewer 
conceptions in common. Differing in all points of policy, they were kept together 
only by their hostility to the weak and wavering cabinet, whose overthrow they 
hourly contemplated. At length, a pamphlet entitled, “The present State of 
the Nation,” witten by either Mr. Grenville, or his former secretary Mr. Knox, 
under his dictation, and containing some sarcasms on the Rockingham Ministry, 
brought Burke into action. He flew to the defence of a cause which he consi- 
dered his own, and by his ‘* Observations on a late State of a Nation,” complete- 
ly retorted the charges, and added to his fame al! that profound thought, exact 
details of the national interests, and animated eloquence could give. But the 
chief excellence of all this eminent person's works is, that they are for the gene- 
ral experience of mankind ; they are not the artifical ornaments of the hour, but 
instinct with a spirit of life,;which makes them flourish as green as ever from ge- 
neration to generation. Rapid and brilliant as his conceptions rise from the pas- 
sion of the moment, and transitory as may be the circumstances of their origin, 
they have in them nothing transitory, nothing of the meteor; they take their 
place at a height above the vapours of this dim world, and minister illumination 
to every age to come. He thus speaks of the fatal facility with which public 
men slide into apostacy—(The Bedford party had at this period seceded from 
their old friends, and joined the administration) — 

“Tt is possible to draw, even from the very prosperity of ambition, examples 
of terror, and motives to compassion. I believe the instances are exceedingly 
rare, of men immediately passing over the clear, marked line of virtue, into de- 
clared vice and corruption. There are a sort of middle tints and shades between 


the two extremes; there is something uncertain on the confines of the two em- 
| Pires, which they first pass through, and which renders the change easy and im- | liberty in a prison, Peter. 
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, and storm the battery. O’Brien, who was the officer commanding the firs 
cutter on service, was in his boat, and I again obtained permission from him to 
sinuggle myself into it. 

‘* Now, Peter, let's see what kind of a fish you'll bring on board this time,” 
| said he, after we had shoved off; “ or may be the fish will not let you off quite 
; so easy.”’ The men in the boat all laughed at this, and I replied, “that I must 
| be more seriously wounded than I was last time to be made a prisoner. We 
ran on shore, amidst the fire of the gun boats, who protected the convoy, by 
which we lost three men, and made for the battery, which we took without oppo- 
sition, the French artillery-men running out as weranin. The directions of the 
captain were very positive, not to remain in the battery a minute after it was 
taken, but to board the gun-boats, leaving only one of the small boats, with the 
armourer to spike the guns, for the captain was aware that there were troops 
stationed along the coast, who might come down upon us and beat us off. The 
first lieutenant, who commanded, desired O’Brien to remain with the first cutter, 
and after the armourer had spiked the guns, the officer of the boat was to shove 
off immediately. O’Brien and I remained in the battery with the armourer, the 
boat's crew being ordered down to the beat, to keep her afloat, and ready to shove 
off at a moment's warning. We had spiked all the guns but one, when all of a 
sudden a volley of musketry was poured upon us, which killed the armourer, and 
wounded me in the leg above the knee. I fell down by O’Brien, who cried out, 
“‘ By the powers, here they are, and one gun not spiked.” He jumped down, 
wrenched the hammer from the armourer’s hand, and seizing a nail from the 
bag, in a few moments he had spiked the gun. At this time I heard the tramp- 
ing of the French soldiers advancing, when O'Brien threw away the hammer, 
and lifting me upon his shoulders, cried, ‘Come along, Peter, my boy,” and 
made for the boat as fast as he could ; but he was too late, he had not got half 
way to the boat, before he was collared by two French soldiers, and dragged 
| back into the battery. ‘The French troops then advanced, and kept up a smart 
| fire ; our cutter escaped, and joined the other boats, who had captured the gun- 

boats and convoy with little opposition. Our large boats had carronades mount- 
ed in their bows, and soon returned the fire with round and grape, which drove 
the French troops back into the battery, where they remained, popping at our 
men under cover, until most of the vessels were taken out: those which they 
could not man were burnt. In the mean time, O’Brien had been taken into the 
battery, with me on his back ; but as soon as he was there, he laid me gently 
down, saying, ‘ Peter, my boy, as long as you were under my charge, I'd carry 
you through thick and thin, but now that you are under the charge of these 
French beggars, why let them carry you. Every man his own bundle, Peter, 
| that’s fair play ; so if they think you’re worth the carrying, let them bear the 
weight of ye.” 

“And suppose that they do not, O’Brien, will you leave me here *” 

“Will I lave you, Peter ! not if I can help it, my boy ; but they won’t leave 
ye never fear them ; prisoners are so scarce with them that they would not leave 
the captain’s monkey, if he were taken.” 

As soon as our boats were clear of their musketry, the commanding officer of 
the French troops examined the guns in the battery, with the hope of reaching 
them, and was very much annoyed to find that every one of them was spiked, 
“He'll look sharper than a magpie before he finds a clear touchhole, I expect,” 
said O’Brien, as he watched the officer. And here I] must observe, that O’Brien 
shewed great presence of mind in spiking the last gun, for had,they had one gun 
to fire at our boats towing out the prizes, they must have done a great deal of 
mischief to them, and we should have lost a great many men; but in so doing, 
| and in the attempt to save me, he sacrificed himself, and was taken prisoner, 
| When the troops ceased firing, the commanding officer came up to O'Brien, and 
looking at him, said, *‘ Officer ;’’ to which O’Brien nodded his head. He then 
pointed to me—* Officer ;*’ O’Brien nodded his head again, at which the French 
troops laughed, as O’Brien told me afterwards, because I was what they called 
an enfant, which means an infant. I was very stiff, and faint, and could not 
walk. The officer who commanded the troops left a detachment in the battery, 
and prepared to return to Cette, from whence they came. O’Brien walked, and 
I was carried on three muskets by six of the French soldiers—not a very pleasant 
conveyance at any time, but in my state excessively painful. However, I must 
say, that they were very kind to me, and put a great coat or something under my 
wounded leg, for I was in an agony, and fainted several times. At last they 
brought me some water to drink. O how delicious it was! I have often thought 
since, when I have been in company, and people fond of good living have smack- 
ed their lips at their claret, that if they could only be wounded, and taste a cup 
of water, they would then know what it was to feel grateful. In about an hour 
and a half, which appeared to me to be five days at the least, we arrived at the 
town of Cette, and I was taken up to the house of the officer who commanded 
the troops, and who had often looked at meas I was carried there from the 








battery, saying ** Pquere enfant!’ I was put on a bed, where | again fainted 
away. When I came to my senses, I found a surgeon had bandaged my leg, 
and that I had been undressed. O’Brien was standing by me, and I believe 
that he had been crying, for he thought that I was dead. When I looked him 
in the face, he said, ‘* Pater, you baste, how you frightened me ; bad luck to 
me if ever I take charge of another youngster. What did you sham dead 
for?” 

“Tam better now, O'Brien,” replied I: “how much I am indebted to you ; 
you have been made prisoner in trying to save me.” 

“IT have been made prisoner in doing my duty, in one shape or another. If 
that fool of an armourer hadn't held his hammer so tight after he was dead, and 
it was of no use to him, I should have been clear enough, and so would you have 
been: but however, all this is nothing at all, Peter ; as far ag [ can see, the life 
of man consists in getting into scrapes, and getting out of them. By the blessing 
of God, we've managed the first, and by the blessing of God, we'll manage the 
second also; so be smart, my boney, and get well, for although aman may 
escape by running away on two legs, I never heard of a boy who hopped out of a 
French prison upon one.” 

I squeezed the offered hand of O’Brien, and looked round me; the surgeon 
stood at one side of the bed, and the officer who commanded the troops at the 
other. At the head of the bed was a little girl, about twelve years old, who held 
a cup in her hand, out of which something had been poured down my throat. I 
looked at her. and she had such pity in her face, which was remarkably hand- 
some, that she appeared to me as an angel, and I turned round, as wei! as J could, 
that I might look at her alone. She offered me the cup, which I should have re- 
fused from any one but her, and I drank a little. Another person then came into 
the room, and a conversation took place inFrench. ‘I wonder what they mean 
to do with us,” said I to O’Brien. 

“ Whist, hold your tongue,” replied he ; and then he leaned over me, and said, 
in a whisper, “I understand all they say: don’t you recollect, I wold you that I 
learnt the language after [ was kilt and buried in the sand, in South America!” 
After a little more conversation, the officer and the others retired, leaving nobody 
but the litle girl and O’Brien in the room. “ It’s a message irom the governor,” 
said O'Brien, as soon as they were gone, “wishing the piisoners to be sent to 
the goal in the citadel, to be examined ; and the officer says, (and he’s a real gen- 
tleman, as faras [can judge,) that you're but a baby, and badly wounded in the 
bargain, and that it would be a shame not to leave you to die in peace , so I pre- 
sume that ['}| part company from you very soon.”’ 

“T hope not, O'Brien,” replied 1; “if you go to prison, I will go also, fur I 
will not leave you, who are my best friend, to remain with strangers; I should 
not be half so happy, although I might have more comforts in my present situa 
tion.” 

“ Pater, my boy, I’m glad to see that your heart is in the right place, as I al- 
ways thought it was, or I wouldn't have taken you under my protection. We'll 
go together to prison, my jewel, and Ill fish at the bars with a bag and a long string, 
just by way of recreation, and to pick up a Jittle money to buy you all manner of 
nice things ; and when you get well, you shall do it yourself, mayhap you'll have 
better luck, as Peter your namesake had, who was a fisherman, before you 
There's twice as much. room in one of the cells, as there is in a midshipman’s 
berth, my boy; and the prison yards, where you are allowed to walk, will make 





a dozen quarter decks, and no need of touching your hat out of respect when you 
gointo it. Whena man has been cramped up on beard of a man of war, where 
midshipmen are stowed away like pilchards in a cask, he finds himself quite at 
3ut somehow or other, | think we mayn’t be parted 


perceptible. There are even a sort of splendid impositions, so well contrived, | yet, for I he ard the officer, (who appears to be a real gentleman, and worthy to 


impositions are strong enough in themselves ; but that a powerful interest, often 
concealed from those whoin it affects, works at the bottom and secures the ope- 
ration. Men are thus debauched away from those legitimate connexions, which 
they had formed on a judgment, early perhaps, but sufficiently mature, and wholly 
unbiassed.”’ 
(‘To be resumed hereafter. } 
—_——- 


| 
| 
| 


PETER SIMPLE, OR THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG | 


MIDSHIPMAN. 
And now I have to narrate an event, which, young as I was at the time, will 
How little do we know 
what to-morrow may bring forth ! 
days had been standing off and on the coast, when one morning at day break, 
we found ourselves about four miles from the town of Cette, and a large convoy 
of vessele coming round a point. 


| clase in shore, under a battery, which we did not discover until it opened fire 


The shot struck the frigate two or three times, for the water was 


smvuoth, and the battery nearly level with it 


vpon us 


j 


The captain tacked the ship, and | the room; 
predominant in his character ; for | stood out again until the boats vvere hoisted out, and all ready te pull on shore | wa interpreter, and would beg him to answer a few questions. He then inquired 


| that at the very time when the path of rectitude is quitted for ever, men seem to | have been an Irishman born,) say to the other, that he'd ask the governor for me 
be advancing into some higher and nobler road of public conduct. Not that such | to stay with you on parole, until you are well again.’ 


The little girl handed me 
the lemonade, of which I drank a little, and then I felt very faint again. I laid 
my head on the pillow, and O'Brien having left off talking, I was soon in a com- 
fortable sleep. In an hour I was awakened by the return of the officer, who was 
accompanied by the surgeon. The oidicer addressed O’Brien in French, who 
shook his head as before 

«Why don’t you answer, O’Brien,” said I, “ since you understand him ?” 

“ Peter, recollect that ] cannot speak a word of their lingo ; then I shall know 
what they say before us, and they won't mind what they say, supposing I do not 
understand them,”’ 

* Butis that honest, O’Brien!” 

«Ts it honest, you mean! if I have a five pound note in my pocket, and don’t 
choose tu show it to every fellow that I meet—is that dishonest !” 

* 'To be sure it’s not.” 

“ And a'n’t that what the lawyers call a case in pint !” 

“ Well,” replied I, “if you wish it, I shall of course say nothmg; but I think 


We made all sail in chase, and they anchored | that I should tell them, especially as they are so kind to us. 


During this conversation, the officer occasionally spoke to the surgeon, at the 
saine time eyeing us, | thought, very hard. ‘T'wo other persons then came into 
one of them addressed O’Brien in very bad English, saying, that he 
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the name of our ship, number of guns, and how long we had been cruising. After 
that, the force of the English fleet, and a great many other questions relative to 
them ; all of which were put in French by the person who came with him, and 
the answers translated, and taken down in a book. Some of the questions O’Brien 
answered correctly, to others he pleaded ignorance ; and to some, he asserted 
what was not true. But I did not blame him for that, as it was his duty not to 
give information to the enemy. At last they asked my name, and rank, which 
O’Brien told them. “ Was I noble ?” 

“Yes,” replied O'Brien. 

“ Don’t say so, O’Brien,” interrupted I. 2 

“Peter, you know nothing about it, you are a grandson to a lord. ; 

“] know that, but still I am not noble myself, although descended from him ; 
therefore pray don’t say so.” ; 

“Bother! Peter, I have said it, and I won’t unsay it; besides, Peter, recol- 
leet it’s a French question, and in France you would be considered noble. At all 
events it can do no harm.” 

“J feel too ill to talk, O’Brien ; but I wish you had not said so.” 

They then inquired O’Brien’s name, which he told them; his rank in the ser- 
vice, and also, whether he was noble. 

“J aman O’ Brien,” replied he ; “and pray what's the meaning of the O before 
my name, if I’m not noble ; however, Mr. Interpreter, you may add, that we 
have dropped our title because it’s not convenient.” ‘The French officer burst 
out into a loud laugh, which surprised us very much. The interpreter had great 
difficulty in explaining what O’Brien said; but as O'Brien told me afterwards, 
the answer was put down doubtful. 

They all left the room except the officer, who then, to our astonishment, ad- 
dressed us in good English, “Gentlemen, I have obtained permission from the 
governor for you to remain in my house, until Mr Simple is recovered. Mr. 
O'Brien, it is necessary that I should receive your parole of honour, that you 
will not attempt to escape. Are you willing to give it ?” 

O’Brien was quite amazed; “murder an’ Irish,” cried he; ‘‘so you speak 
English, colonel. It was not very genteel of you not to say so, considering how 
we've been talking our little secrets together.” ie 

“Certainly, Mr. O’Brien, not more necessary,” replied the officer, smiling, 
“than for you to tell me that you understood French.” 

“ Obother!” cried O’Brien, ‘“ how nicely I'm caught in my own trap ! 
an Irishman, sure ?” 

“T am of Irish descent,” replied the officer, ‘and my name, as well as yours, 
is O’Brien. I was brought up in this country, not being permitted to serve my 
own, and retain the religion of my forefathers. I may now be considered as a 
Frenchman, retaining nothing of my original country, except the language, which 
my mother taught me, and a'warm feeling towards the English whenever I meet 
them. But to the question, Mr. O’Brien; will you give your parole?” 

“ The word of an Irishman, and the hand to boot,” replied O’Brien, shaking 
the colonel by the hand; “and you’re more than doubly sure, for I'll never go 
away and leave little Peter here; and so for carrying him on my back, I’ve had 
enough of that already.” 

“Tt is sufficient, replied the colonel. ‘‘ Mr. O’Brien, I will make you as com- 
fortable as I can; and when you are tired of attending your friend, my little 
daughier shall take your place. You'll find her a kind little nurse, Mr. Simple.” 
I could not refrain from tears at the colonel’s kindness; he shook me by the hand, 
and telling O’Brien that dinner was ready, he called up his daughter the little 
girl who had attended me before, and desired her to remain in the room. ‘ Ce- 
leste,” said he, “ you understand a little English ; quite enough to find out what 
he is in want of. Go and fetch your work, to amuse yourself when he is asleep.” 
Celeste went out, and returning with her embroidery, sat down by the head of 
the bed; the colonel and O’Brien then quitted the room. Celeste commenced 
her embroidery, and as her eyes were cast down upon her work, | was able to 
look at her without her observing it. As I said before, she was a very beau- 
tiful little girl; her hair was light brown, eyes very large, and eyebrows drawn, 
as if with a pair of compasses ; her nose and mouth were also very pretty ; but 
it was not so much her features, as the expression of her countenance, which 
was so beautiful, so modest, and sweet, yet so intelligent. When she smiled, 
which she almost always did when she spoke, her teeth were like a row of little 
pearls. 

I had not looked at her long, before she raised her eyes from her work, and 
perceiving that I was looking at her, said, ‘‘ You want—something—want drink 
—I speak very little English.” 

“ Nothing, I thank ye,” replied I; “{ only want to go to sleep.” 

“'Then—-shut—your eye,” replied she, smiling ; and she went to the window, 
and drew down the blinds to darken the room. But I could not sleep; the re- 
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immediate sympathy and commiseration; but afterwards I was not surprised. 
Many of these poor fellows had been months in the prison, and a short confine- 
ment will produce that indifference to the misfortunes of others, which I then 
observed. Indeed, one man, who was playing at cards, looked up for a moment 
as we came in, and cried out, * Hurrah, my lads! the more the merrrier,” as if 
he was really pleased to find that there were others who were as unfortunate as 
himself. We stood looking atthe groups for about ten minutes, when O’Brien 
observed, ‘that we might as well come to anchor, foul ground being better than 
no bottom ;”’ so we sat down in a corner, upon our bundles, where we remained 
for more than an hour, surveying the scene, without speaking a word to each 
other. I could not speak—I felt so very miserable. I thought of my father 
and mother in England, of my captain and my messmates, who were sailing about 
so happily in the frigate, of the kind Colonel O’Brien, and dear little Celeste, 
and the tears trickled down my cheeks as these scenes of former happiness pass- 
ed through my mind in quick succession. O’Brien did not speak but once, and 
then he only said, ‘* This is dull work, Peter.” 

We had been in the prison about two hours, when a lad in a very greasy, rag- 
ged jacket, with a pale emaciated face, came up to us, and said, “I perceive by 
your uniforms that you are both officers, as well as myself.” 

O’Brien stared at him for a little while, and then answered, ‘‘ Upon my soul 
and honour, then, you've the advantage of us, for it's more than I could perceive 
in you; but I'll take your word for it. Pray what ship may have had the mis- 
fortune of losing such a credit to the service ?” 

“Why, I belonged to the Snapper cutter,” replied the young lad; “T was 
taken in a prize, which the commanding officer had given in my charge to take 
to Gibraltar ; but they won't believe that I’m an officer; I have applied for offi- 
cer’s allowance and rations, and they won't give them to me.”’ 

‘* Well, but they know that we are officers,” replied O’Brien ; ‘*‘ why do they 
shove us in here, with the common seamen?” 

‘T suppose you are only put in here for the present,”’ replied the cutter’s mid- 
shipman; ‘ but why, I cannot tell.” 

Nor could we, unti! afterwards, when we found out, as our narrative will show, 
that the officer who received us from the cuirassiers, had once quarrelled with 
Colonel O’Brien, who first pulled his nose, and afterwards ran him through the 
body. Being told by the cuirassiers that we were much esteemed by Colonel 
O’Brien, he resolved to annoy us as much as he could; and when he sent up the 
document amouncing our arrival, he left out the word ‘“ Officers,”’ and put us in 
confinement with the common seamen. “It’s very hard upon me not to have my 
regular allowance as an officer.” continued the midshipman. ‘ They only give 
me a black loaf and three sous a day. If I had had my best uniform on, they 
never would have disputed my being an officer ; but the scoundrels who re-took 
the prize, stole all my traps, and I have nothing but this old jacket.” 

“Why, then,” replied O’Brien, “ you'll know the value of dress for the future, 
You cutter and gun-brig midshipmen go about in such a dirty state, that you are 
hardly acknowledged by us who belong to frigates, to be officers, much less gen- 
tlemen. You {ook so dirty and slovenly when we pass you in the dock-yard, that 
we give you a wide berth ; how then can you suppose strangers to believe that 
you are either officers or gentlemen! Upon my couscience, | absolve the 
Frenchmen from all prejudice, for as to your being an officer, we as Englishmen, 
have nothing but your bare word for it.” 
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which one performer seems to strike, and the other to fall, to the great conster- 
nation of the Paphlagonians ; while it is added, with all the simplicity of Bottom 
in the play, ‘ that heis not killed indeed.’ Next the beautiful Carpaa, one of those 
mimetic exhibitions, which would have put to the blush Madame Genlis with her 
acted proverbs, or the charades in which even bashful Britons are occasionally 
tempted to expose themselves ;—“ One of the dancers having laid down his arms 
beside him, pretends to sow and drive a yoke of oxen, often looking over his shoul- 
der as if alarmed—a robber approaches—the husbandman snatches up his arms and 
gives battle, (all this in good time to the music of the pipe ;) at last the knave binds 
the true-man, and takes off both him and his beasts ; ur sometimes the husband- 
man gets the better of the robber, yokes him with the cattle, and so drives him 
away with his hands tied behind him.” After this a Mysian gives the shield- 
dance ; he has a buckler in each hand, and imitates the gestures of a pair of 
combatants. Then the Mantineau and Arcadian march, pean, and other ma- 
neeuvres, still all in arms, at which the ambassadors cannot sufficiently admire. 
Lastly, to soothe their trepidation, the Pyrrhic by a dancing-girl, who trips it 
with singular agility. In such convivialities we perceive, that the mere stomach 
was the least minded. Andso too it was in the great centre ‘of Hellenic arts 
and elegance, in the “Greece of Greece,” as she was not less justly than proudly 
styled. Let us spread the canvass fora picture, that may respond to the Miltonic 
exclamation,— 
‘« What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Arric taste, with wine?” 

For spare, though delicate, was the true Athenian entertainment. The great 
antiquarian agrees upon this point with the learned poet. “ Better,”’ says a hun- 
gry parasite quoted by Atheneus in his fourth beok,—* better is the preliminary 
whet at ‘ Chalnis, than the whole set-out at Athens !” 

But it must not, even with Athenians as our hosts—it must not be a family- 
party. Against this Menander warns us :— 

A bore it is to take pot-luck, with welcome frank and hearty, 

All at the board round which is placed a downright family-party. 

Old daddy seizes first the cup, and so begins his story, 

And lectures on, with saws and jokes—a Mentor in his glory. 

‘The mother next, and grandam too, confound you with their babble ; 

And worse and worse, the grandam’s sire will mump, and grunt, and gabble ; 

His daughter with her toothless gums, lisps of *‘ the dear old fellow !” 

And round and round he nods, as fast as he grows mellow. 

Avoiding these mutual endearments, and the risk of salt-fish, cabbage, and 
vetches, with which such a scene would be accompanied, we undertake to cater 
at once for company, viands, and amusement. Let the time be during the great 
Panathenwan festival—the place a villa in the Peireus. You shall havea 
wealthy citizen or two, a victor in the games, (as being a mere youth he shall 
sit, while his father and the rest recline,) and a philosopher, with some four or 
five of his disciples. Or suppose a snug party ata tragic poet's, the day after 
his Eptnicia, or triumphal feast: here will be found a brother dramatist of the 
comic school, perhaps a conversational physician, without doubt something in 
the shape of a philosopher, with fragments of his ¢az/, and by good luck a states- 
man may dropin. Then, as to the matértel of the banquet, we cannot take a 
better guide than afew extracts from the famous parodist Matron, whose 
verses are preserved by Athenwus. Almost every line is an imitation of some 





** Well, it’s very hard,” replied the lad, ‘to be attacked this way by a bro- 
ther officer ; your coat will be as shabbyas mine, before you have been here 
long.” 

‘«* That's very true, my darling,” returned O’Brien: “ but at least, I shall have 
the pleasant reflection that I came as a gentleman, although I may not exactly 
go out under the same appearance. Good. night, and pleasant dreams to you! 
I thought O’Brien rather cross in speaking in sucha way, but he himself was 
always as remarkably neat and well dressed, as he was handsome and wel! 
made. 

Fortunately we were not destined to remain long in this detestable hole. 


roused at day-break by the unbarring of the prison doors, followed up with an 
order to go into the prison yard. 
by a file of soldiers with loaded muskets ; and as we went into the yard, were 


the detachment of soldiers who had us incharge. O’Brien stepped out of the 
ranks, and addressing them stated, that we were officeis, and had no right to be 
treated like common sailors. The French officer replied, that he had better in- 
formation, and that we wore coats which did not belong to us; upon which 
O’Brien was in a great rage, calling the officer a liar, and demanding satisfac- 


membrance of what had occurred—in a few hours wounded, and a prisoner— | tion for the insult, appealing to the French soldiers, and stating, that Colonel 


the thonght of my father’s and mother’s anxiety ; with the prospect of going to | O’Brien, who was at Cette, was his countryman, and had received him for two | 











a prison and close confinement, as soon as I was recovered, passed in succession | months in his house upon parole, which was quite sufficient to establish his being 
in my mind, and, together with the actual pain of my wound, prevented me from | an officer. The French soldiers appeared to side with O’Brien after they had 


to | 
| 


After a night of misery, during which we remained sitting on our bundles, and | 
sleeping how we could, leaning with our backs against the damp wall, we were | 


We were huddled out like a flock of sheep, | 


ranged two and two. The same officer who ordered us into prison, commanded | 


passage in the Iliad or Odyssey. 
The feast, for cookery’s various cates renown’d, 
By Attick host bestow'd, Oh Muse! resound. 
| There too I went, with hunger in my train, 
| And saw the loaves by hundreds pour’d amain, 
Beauteous to view, and vast beyond compare, 
Whiter than snow, and sweet as wheaten fare. 
| After the bread—always an important part of an Athenian supper—he com- 
| memorates the green groceries and shell-fish :-— 
Then all to pot-herbs stretch'd their hands in haste, 
But various viands lur’d my nicer taste ; 
Choice bulbs, asparagus, and, daintier yet, 
: Fat oysters help my appetite to whet. 

About thirty different kinds of fish are next immortalized in sounding hexame- 
ters—the anchovy, the turbot, the mullet, the eel, the thunny, and many of infe- 
rior note and name. We can make room only for a grand entreé,— 

Like Thetis’ self, the silver-footed dame— 
Great Nereus’ daughter, curly cattle came ; 
I}Justrious fish! that sole amid the brine 

With equal ease can black and white divine ; 
There too I saw the Tityus of the main, 

Huge conger—countless plates his bulk sustain, 


And o’er nine boards he rolls his cumbrous train ! 
* * * >. * 


! 
| 
| 
| 
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obtaining any rest. ‘The little girl several times opened the curtain to ascertain | heard this explanation, and stating, that no common English sailor could speak | 


whether I slept, or wanted any thing, and then as softly retired. 


be expected under the circumstances. 


fully I was watched by O’Brien, the colonel, and little Celeste, during my pee- 
vishness and irritation, arising from pain and fever. I felt grateful to them, but | 
particularly to Celeste, who seldom quitted me for more than half an hour; and | 
ae I gradually recovered, tried all she could to amuse me. 
As soon as I was well enough to attend to her, we became very intimate, as 
might be expected. Our chief employment was teaching each other French 
and English. Having the advantage of me in knowing a little before we met, | 
and also being much quicker of comprehension, she very soon began to talk Eng- | 
lish fluently, long before I could make out a short sentence in French. How- 
ever, ag it was our chief employment, and both were anxious to communicate 
with each other, I learnt it very fast. In five weeks I was out of bed, and could 
limp about the room; and before two months were over, I was quite recovered. 
The colonel, however, would not report me to the governor; 1 kept on a sofa 
during the day, but at dusk I stole out of the house and walked about with Ce- 
leste. I never passed such a happy time as the last fortnight ; the only draw- 
back was the remembrance that I should soon have to exchange it for a prison. 
I was more easy about my father and mother, as O’Brien had written to them, 
assuring them that I was doing wel! ; and besides, a few days after our capture, 
the frigate had run in, and sent a flag of truce to inquire if we were alive or made 
prisoners ; at the same time Captain Savage sent on shore all our clothes, and two 
hundred dollars in cash for our use. I knew that evenif O'Brien's letter did not 
reach then, they were sure to hear from Captain Savage that I was doing well. 
But the idea of parting with Celeste, towards whom I felt such gratitude and affec- 
tion, was most painful; and when! talked about it, poor Celeste would cry so 
much, that | could not help joining her, although I kissed away her tears. At 
the end of twelve weeks, the surgeon could no longer withhold his report, and 
we were ordered to be ready in two days to march to Toulon, where we were to 
join another party of English prisoners, to proceed with them into the interior. 
I must pass over our parting, which the reader may imagine was very painful. I 
promised to write to Celeste, and she promised that she would answer my letters, 
if it were permitted. We shook hands with Colonel O’Brien, thanking him for 
his kindness, and, much to his regret, we were taken in charge by two French 
cuirassiers, who were waiting ar the door. As we preferred being continued on 
parole until our arrival at Toulon, the soldiers were not at all particular about 
watching us; and we sat off on horseback, O’Brien and I going first, and the 
French cuirassiers following us in the rear. 
We trotted, or walked, along the road very comfortably. The weather was 
delightful ; we were in high spirits, and almost forgot that we were prisoners. 
The cuirassiers followed us at a distance of twenty yards, conversing with 
each other, and O’Brien observed, that it was amazingly genteel of the French 
governor to provide us with two servants in such handsome liveries. The even- 
ing of the second day we arrived at Toulon, and as soon as we entered the gates 
we were delivered into the custody of an officer, with a very sinister cast of 
countenance, who, after some conversation with the cuirassiers, telling us ina 
surly tone that our parole was at an end, gave us in charge of a corporal's guard, 
with directions to conduet us to the prison near the arsenal. We presented the 
cuirassiers with four dollars each, for their civility, and were then hurried away 
to our place of captivity. I observed to O’Brien, that I was afraid that we must 
now bid farewell to any thing like pleasure. “You're right there, Peter,” re- 
plied he; ** but there’s a certain jewel called Hope, that somebody found at the 
bottom of his chest, when it was clean empty, and so we must not lose sight of 
it, but try and escape as soon as we can; but the less we talk about it the bet- 
ter.” In afew minutes we arrived at our destination, the door was opened, 
ourselves and our bundles (for we had only selected a fgw things for our march, 
the colonel promising to forward the remainder as soon as we wrote to inform 
him to which depot we were consigned) were rudely shoved in; and as the doors 
again closed, and the heavy bolts were shot, I felt a creeping, chilly sensation 
pass through my whole body. 
As soon as we could see—for although the prison was not very dark, yet so 
suddenly thrown in, after the glare of a bright sun-shiny day, at first we could 
distinguish nothing—we found ourselves in company with about thirty English 
sailors. Most of them were sitting down on the pavement, or on boxes, or bun- 
dles containing their clothes that they had seeured, conversing with each other, 
or playing at cards or draughts. Our entrance appeared to excite little attention ; 


In the evening | such good French, and that they were present when we were sent in on parole’ 
the surgeon called again ; he felt my pulse, and directing cold applications to my } asked the officer whether he intended to give satisfaction. The officer stormed: 
leg, which was swelled considerably, and was becoming very painful, told Colonel | and drawing his sword out of the scabbard, struck O’Brien with the flat of the 
O’Brien that although I had considerable fever, that I was doing as well as could | blade, looking at him with contempt, and ordering him into the ranks. 
But I shall not dwell upon my severe | not help observing, that during this scene, the men of war sailors who were 
suffering for a fortnight, after which the ball was extracted ; nor upon how care- among the prisoners, were very indignant, while, on the contrary, those captured 


I could 


in merchant vessels, appeared to be pleased at the insult offéred to O'Brien 
One of the French soldiers then made a sarcastic remark, that the French officer 
did not much like the name of O’Brien. This so enraged the officer, that he 
flew at O’Brien, pushed him back into the ranks, and taking out a pistol, threat- 
ened to shoot him through the head. I must do the justice to the French 


| soldiers, that they all eried out shame. They did not appear to have the same 


discipline, or the same respect for an officer, as the soldiers have in our service, 
or they would not have been so free in their language; yet, at the same time, 
they obeyed all his orders on service very implicitly.—[ To be continued. } 
—>— 


GREEK BANQUETS. 
From the Edinburgh Review. 

We suppose that there are few ardent scholars, who have not wished to realise 
to their eyes and ears some of the more characteristic scenes of classica! an- | 
tiquity. That notion was in the mind of Swift, when he conducted Gulliver to 
the Island of Sorcerers. But the magic powers, there placed at the disposal of 
his hero, are not employed exactly as might have been desired. It was the mark 
of a vulgar appetite, to call up “ Alexander the Great at the head of his army, 
just after the battle of Arbela.” Perhaps, it would not have shown a much more 
curious taste to evoke his great Athenian adversary, amid the glories of the Be- | 
ma and the Pnyx. These are things easily conceived by a quick fancy—the 
military pomp—the popular assembly—the monarch flushed with conquest—or 
even Demosthenes himself, in the agony or the triumph of Eloquence. Necro- | 
mancy, in our hands, should rather have conjured up some scene, in which the | 
aspect, mode, and fashion of antiquity, are inade difficult to imagine by their dis- 
tance from our own ;—the exhibition of an Aristophanic comedy, with 30,000 
spectators in the theatre—the inner wonders of the Mystical Temple, such as 
‘Eleusis revealed them to the enfranchised gaze of the Epopte—or that great 
masterpiece of a forgotten art, that beautiful blending of mental and physical 
employment, of which we can give so minutely accurate details, yet never form 
a truly adequate conception, a Feast after the manner of the Ancients. 
We have the word banquet in our language, but we have not the reality among 
our customs. ‘Talk as we please of the march of refinement, it appears, like other 
forced marches, to have caused the dropping of many good things upon the road. 
At least, the important art of feasting, in the true acceptation of the term, has 
disappeared from what moderns call society. The men of the classical ayes, 
Queis meliore luto finxit precordia Titan, 
better understood its theory and practice. There were of course national dis- 
tinctions, affording ample room for comparison and preference. To us, for ex- 
ample, the elaborate freaks of Roman luxury have sometimes seemed to betray 
an imperfect epicurism : We read, with occasional misgivings, the fifty chapters 


Right up stairs, down stairs, over high and low, 
The cook, with shoulder'd dishes marches slow, 
And forty sable pots behind him go. 
‘*Ham and mustard” are not forgotten, though it causes the poeta sigh, to 
think that on the morrow these must be exchanged for the cheese and ban- 


|nock of his own economical ménage. There is fowl, moreover, as well as 
| fish :— 


With these appear’d the Salaminian bands, 
Thirteen fat ducklings borne by servile hands ; 
Proudly the cook led on the long array, 

And placed them where the Athenian squadrons lay. 

A much-to-be-deplored hiatus must intervene in our translation, before we 
give the conclusion of the feast :— 

When now the rage of hunger was represt, 

And the pure lymph had sprinkled every guest, 
Sweet lilied unguents brought one blooming slave, 
And one from left to right fresh garlands gave ; 
With Lesbian wine that bow! was quick supplied, 
Man vied with man to drain the racy tide ; 

Then groan’d the Seconp Tastes laden high, 
Where grapes and cool pomegranates please the eye, 
The lusty apple, and the juicy pear— 

Yet nought I touch’d, supinely lounging there ; 
But when the huge round Cak« of golden hue, 
Ceres’ best offspring, met my raptur’d view, 

No more these hands their eager grasp restrain, 
How should such gift celestial tempt in vain? 

The additional means of recreation must depend upon the humour of the com- 
pany—gay or grave—tlively or severe. If their mood be gay, besides enough of 
talk, and a little singing, by the banqueters themselves, you shall have a pro- 
fessional buffoon—a regular diner-out, who pays for meat in jokes, and intro- 
duces himself under cover of a pun. When the tables are withdrawn, a Syracu- 
san master of revels shal! lead in his band of three performers,—a boy, a female 
piper, and one who blends the character of dancing-girl and juggler. The boy 
is handsome, and plays deftly on the Lyre. He can sing, too, and dance with 
gestures as graceful asthe girl’s : and not a motion shall he make, which the buf- 
foon will not travesty in a living caricature. ‘Then the girl, as she dances, shal! 
keep throwing and catching a dozen of hoops at a time ; or she shal! fling somer- 
sets in and out of a circle set round with pointed swords. 

But room fora more attractive spectacle! THe Batter or Baccuus anp 
Ariapne. The fair representative of the Naxian goddess, dressed as a blooming 
Eastern bride, is seated in the nuptial chamber. The deity of wine, flushed with 
celestial revelry, draws near, while the measure called by his own name is sound- 
ed on the pipe. Now comes the trial of dramatic skill. ‘Triumph sparkles in 
the eyes of Ariadne ; she does not rise, nor run to meet him, but you see that 
she can hardly keep her seat for joy. Her immortal lover moves toward her in the 
dance—a kiss is printed on her lips—he sinks upon her knees. She blushes 
‘rosy red, love's proper hue’’—yet is not that embrace left unreturned. But it 











lavished by Petronius on the supper of Trimalchio. But among the best Gre- 

cian tribes, and other kindred communities, we find admirable specimens of 
scientific social relaxation. Even the rough Thracians, whose affinity with the 
Greeks no given number of philologers will ever disprove, had some festive cus- 
toms more honoured in the observance than the breach. They had their music 
and their jesters ; and but for the practice of sitting upright, like the Homeric 
heroes, and the European savages of the present day, a practice which Athenwus 
has the face to praise in the teeth of his own elegant tribute to the pleasures of 
recumbency ;—but for this, and an inconvenient habit of super naculum potations 
we might envy Xenophon his reception by King Seuthes. No bad thing, teo, 
was a Macedonian entertainment of the year 300 or thereabouts before our era 

Take as an example the wedding-banquet of Caranus, abundant as those flesh- 
pots of Camacho, from which the judicious Sancho so reluctantly withdrew ; 
glittering with gold and silver ; odorous with garlands and perfumes ; enlivened 
with actors, jugglers, tumblers, buffoons, fire-eaters, and an octogenarian dancing- 
woman ; and sweetened beyond all other condiments, by magnificent donations 
to the guests. Yet, from this picture of splendour, as from the Roman extrava- 
gancies already alluded to, we turn with a higher zest to the more simple, taste- 
ful, recreations of genuine Greek conviviality. What an amiable specimen we 
have in that extemporary feast got up at Cotyora, by the leaders of the Ten 
Thousand, in honour of the Paphlagonian ambassadors! There was enough to 
eat, as Xenophon expressly informs us, though they lay upon grass couches, and 


after having raised their eyes to indulge their curiosity, they continued their | drank out of horn cups; and then, after due pean and libation, came the better 


pursuits. I have often thought what a feeling of selfishness appeared to per- 


part of the amusements. The brief of these, to use Shakspeare’s phrase, is far 








vade through the whole of them. At the time I was shocked, as Ll expected | from uninviting. Imprimiis, the ‘lamentable comedy’ of the sword-dance, in 





| would require the pen of Wieland, or of Xenophon himself, to do justice to that 
scene of exquisitedalliance. Suffice to say that the spectators will greet it with 
long plaudits, and thunders of encore 
But suppose you are of Plato’s opinion that these pleasures are signs of 4 
plebeian taste, and that the true gentlemen—to whom, however he permits the 
refreshment of hard drinking, may be abundantly diverted by means of their own 
resources, without the hired aid of dancing-girls and musical professors. Why, 
in that case, there is nothing for it but, after Jibation, and a hymn, and a few 
customary ceremonies, to send away the female minstrel, to pipe to herself if she 
like, or to the woman in the gyneceum, and so to set in for polite conversation 
It will want some of the charms of modern post-prandian discourse. ‘There 
will be no buz of scandal—no din of politics—-not a word about trusts and turn- 
pikes. But these deficiencies will peradventure be forgiven to men who can be 
didactic without being tedious, metaphysical without being dull—and even dispu- 
tatious without being angry. They will display, in all abundance, diversity of 
sentiment, and rivalry of wit, and smartness of irony ; but they will not wax red 
in the face—call each other Sir—and part enemies for life j 
This character of Attic conversation might be easily corroborated by an 
appeal to the ancient authorities of which we have already made use. ‘To the 
imitative genius of the Greeks the whole scenery and action of a convivial 
entertainment offered too tempting a subject to be passed over in silence. 
Accordingly many pens did honour to the Good Genius of festive enjoyment. 
Not to mention the authors of gastronomies, gastrologies, or other treatises on 
cookery—by whatever name they may be called—we could give, from Athenzus 
and other sources,.a pretty ample catalogue of writers, both of verse and 
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prose who indulged their fancy in symposiac descriptions. We .are eo" 
sure that the loss of the supper of Timachidas—an epic poem in eleven cantos of | 
orthodox hexameter—is much to be deplored ; but who dues not regret the Ban- 
quet of Epicurus, and all the light—now for ever lost—which it would “rent 
thrown upon his amiable philosophy ! Yet he is blamed, in the Deipnosop ists, 
as deficient not only in the specifications of place and time, but in the far mare 
essential grace of variety. All partisans of the atome theory—and all currying each | 
other's backs with the most sage-like mutual adulation—such are the colours in | 
which the heroes of his symposium are pourtrayed. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that the same critic, who thus censures Epicurus, is not a whit more gentle 
in speaking of two extant compositions—one from the hand of Xenophon, and 
one from that of Plato—whose beauties appear to us to be of the highest order, 
and to demand something better than a cursory allusion, whenever the topics to 
which they relate are brought into notice. ’ ' 
How well qualified Atheneus was w criticise such productions—conceived | 
and executed as they both are in the very spirit of elegance—may be inferred 
from the fact that he urges against them grave accusations of anachronism, and | 
want of fidelity. As if the object of these admirable writers had been to study | 
chronological precision, or historical exactness, rather than truth of character, 
and picturesqueness of dramatic effect! So speaks in their behalf the prince of 
chronologers, whu has a paramount claim to be heard upon any question of this 
nature. Nor less idle is that sort of criticisin which «ould press the banquets 
of Xenophon and Plato into a demonstration of the famous quarrel supposed to | 
have existed between these illustrious disciples of a common master. There 
are differences, no doubt, in their modes of managing the subject. We have fol- | 
lowed their differences as a clew in tracing out two distinct kinds of entertain- 
ment. Xenophon keeps the piper and her musical companions: Plato turns her 
cout. But there is nothing like antagonism in this ; no running of one work in a 
tilt against the other. It is even impossible to determine which of the two was 
first written. Weiske and his party gave the precedence to Plato : Bockh agrees 
with another party in giving the precedence to Xenophon. ; According to Bockh, 
Plato had Xenophon in his eye while writing, yet wrote without any manifesta- 
tion of hostility ; according to Schneider, Xenophon wrote in express opposition 
to Plato: according to us, this is a foolish controversy, and instead of arraying 
the feasts in adverse competition, it will be better to do justice to their separate 
merits. 
From Xenophon we have borrowed large in previous paragraphs. His sympo- | 
sium reflects a graceful but sincere image of elegant Athenian life. Nothing | 
can be more pleasingly imagined than the whole of this little drama. The opu- 
lent Callias gives a supper in honour of Autolycus, who, at the Panathenzan 
games, has borne off the prize of the Pancratium. Having taken his young 
friend to see the races in the morning, he is now on the way, accompanied by | 
him and his father, to a house—not by any means his only house—possessed | 
by him in the Peirwus. They are followed by Niceratus—a husband still | 
in his honeymoon—and stumble upon Socrates, surrounded, as usual by a 
knot of disciples. | Sending some one to show Autolycus the road, Callias 
goes up to the philosopher, and presses him, with his four familiars, to join 
the party. “‘ He shall feel more honoured,” he says ‘‘by having such men at his | 
table, than by ‘the company of generals, colonels of cavalry, and candidates for | 
‘‘ office,” Hereupon the great Ironist does not fail to display a little of his pecu- | 
liar talent ; the others make a show of declining the invitation, “as was naturally | 
to be expected,” observes Xenophon—(how similar in all ages are the forms of 
| 
| 
' 











courtesy '!}—but, as also was naturally to be expected, they do not like to break 
the heart of Callias by persisting in their refusal. So, after some have taken a 
bout in the palestra, and some have annointed themselves, and some have 
bathed, they assemble at his hospitable board. A part of the recreations then 
provided for them has been described by us with sufficient minuteness ; but the 
entire properties and action—so to speak—of the pieces are set forth and sus- 
tained with equal vivacity. There is the star-like beauty of the young pancra- 
tiast, which, ‘asa light shining in the darkness,” makes him the cynosure of | 
every eye; there is the hearty mirth and boon companionship of Socrates, mixed 
up with his caustic humour, and his shrewd, man-of-the-worldlike observations ; 
and above all there is a determined effort throughout, both in the main plot and 
in the by-play, to heap honour and glory on that extraordinary man, whom the | 
soul of Xenophon loved, and who, whatever faults there might be in his 
philosophy, had at least the art to bind to himself, with indissoluble cords, the 
affections of his wisest, best, and most amiable contemporaries. 


—>— 
DIARY OF A JOKE-HUNTER. 
LAUGH AND GROW FAT. 

February Ist.—On weighing myself this morning, found that I could only draw 
seven stone six; so that since Saturday I had evidently dissipated of animal 
material seven oz. one dwt. Sent for Sir A. Cuoper, who, when made acquainted 
with the alarming symptoms, told me 1 did not take a sufficient quautity of 
pedestrianism and cachinnation. Retreated to duelling distance, and delicately 
asked if his spaniel had bitten him, or whether his other friends had discovered 
any change in his conduct! In reply, Sir A. considered himself in a situation 
to feel hurt and insulted, and firmly insisted on my “ going out” with him. 
Begged to postpone the honour until I had completed my darling design of con- 
densing the wisdom of all authors, ancient and modern, into a pocket duodecimo. 
Sir A., in rejoinder, had been misunderstood—his character was pacific—to say 
nothing of his profession, and his proposition was most humane. Shook hands, 
and requested him to write for me: with his usual benevolence he did—folded 
up the prescription—put it inte my hands, and hastily departed. Opened the 
paper, and found the following mystery: ‘ Take of walking exercise every 
morning two hours ;—Taxe also the advice of Lord Camden's head at Camden 
Town.” Passed the rest of the day in perfect amazement 
Sir A. C.'s spaniel. 

2nd.—On awaking, stepped anxiously into the scale—horror-struck to find 
that, with all my efforts, I could not overcome more than seven stone five ! 
Thought of Sir A. C.’s prescription, and determined on solving the sphinx, or 
speaking on the subject to Adjutant B , who would, I was sure, tell me, ina 
friendly way, if I ought, in justice to my friends, to be blood-thirsty. Got down 
half a quarter of around of dry toast, and a coffee cup of thin tea. Dressed 
Laundress amazed, and asked if she should bring a chariot to chambers. Told 
her I was only going to Camden Town, and as it was fine, should walk. Jaun- 
dress half shrieked, and as | went down, muttered something about the wind 
blowing me away. Porters in the Inn all stared. Palmer threw up the window, 
and called Watts and the rest of the firm to look at me. 

Found my way to the Camden’s Head, Camden Town. Landlord's christian 
initial and surname in full on the door :—B. Far. Felt hungry as well as posed, 
and condescended to goin. Mr. Fat and his family at dinner in the bar; po- | 
litely invited me to partake; felt the effluvia irresistible, and found the dish deli- 
cious. Ascertained the name, and mention it for the benefit of invalids; it was | 
bubble and squeak. Landlord prescribed something ‘to keep it company,” which 
he termed Burton; but I don’t remember having met with sucha name in the | 
Pharmacopeia. The dose was administered to me in three draughts, out of ra- 
ther tall glasses, which I remarked were not graduated. 
pleasant, clear, and of a bright amber colour. Of its efficacy I soon felt con- | 
vineed. Such a flow, such a torrent of spirits I had not experienced since the | 
day I took chambers. Ventured to make Mr. Fat so far my friend as to shew 
him Sir A. ©.’s prescription. As soon as he had spelled through it, he avowed 
that Sir A. C. was the wisest man (barring himself) in Great Britain. 

Begged to differ from him, and pointed to the mysterious prescription as trium- | 
phant documentary evidence in support of my view of the case. Landlord pitied | 
me, and explained. The gold letters over the door of the Camden's Head (the | 
advice of which I was told to take) what did they say? why B. Far to be sure. | 
Saw so far into the affair at once, but threw out a hint as to the possibility of 
following such excellent advice. No man, I was sure, felt more ambitious of | 
filling his coat ; no man took more care of himself than I did; yet, in spite of 
all I could do, my flesh, ike the courage of Acres, seemed to ooze out of the | 
palms of my hands. I had actually mislaid or lost seven oz. one dwt. in six | 
days, and more than half a lb. on the seventh ! 

In surrebutter, landlord threw doubts on the regularity of my proceedings ; in- 
stantly explained them ; and as a reward for my candour had the mortification of 
being commiserated beyond endurance, and called “ Poor, dear, foolish young 
gentleman,” by Mrs. Fat. Her husband, for his part, energetically, so far as | 
words could avail, sent my Condensation of All Authors to Bath, Jericho, and 
another place not found in family maps. He then became a voluminous com- 
mentator on my medical man’s prescription, which, as he contended, meant no- 

thing else than that I should walk to his house once a day for the sake of getting 
an appetite, take pot luck, and the advice gratuitously afforded by his door-post 
Demurred on my part that eating and walking were not infallible, and instanced 
Jones the metaphysician, who, though a pedestrian, and devours more than any 
man in the Inn, is lean ae a colt on a common ; adding, that his head was a per- | 
fect caput mortuum. Mrs. Fat, when I had translated my Latin, saw through the 
thing in atwinkling. Jones was nota jolly fellow ! (and to say the truth, no 
man can be more decisively saturnine,) “ Laven and grow fat,” was at once re- | 
commended to me as a rule of conduct which I should find infallible. 
3d.—Sunday.—Had a slight visitation from the night-mare ; tongue feverish, | 
and head rather muddy on awaking, but to my great delight found I had recovered | 
nearly a quarter of a pound 
4th.—Sent out for Hood’s Comic Annual, which overcame the rigidity of my 
cachinnatory muscles in ten minutes ; and before I had gone half way through it, 
I recovered the full faculty of laughing aloud. | 
ITALIAN NAMES. 
Threw on my cloak and stalked out. On the steps I found B waiting for a 
Hammersmith. The atmosphere of his temper was even more than usually ge- | 


nial, and I ventured to pop the question: had he a joke to spare? He had, and 


At night dreamt of 








The decoction was 








| thanks to Sir A. C 


| credit at a cheesemonger's 


| Chedder, and Stilton, he had had, one-and-ninepence in the pound 


this was it. Inthe year 1826, a very lady-like poem was published by a young 


gentleman, who, elated by the applause conferred on his production by the re- 
siewers, considered himself as heir-presumptive to the laurel honours of Byron. 
In the pride of his heart he sent a copy, with his compliments, to a certain re- 
nowned violinist, who called upon the young gentlernan the next day to ask where 
he had obtained the names of his characters! ‘* Why,” replied the poet, ‘as it 
was iny first production, and would, as [ foresaw, either make me or mar me, 
I determined to spare no labour, no pains, to render it perfect; therefore, 
my scene being laid in Italy—as I did not know Italian myself ” * But 
you were aware that J did.” ‘True, my dear sir;, but you're only an 
Englishman; you wouldn’t have suited my purpose : no, no, I went to 
the fountain head; I got hold of a real Italian, sir,—-a young Neapo- 
litan who sells images; and in the course of half an hour after I had 
explained my wishes, and told him the nature of my plot, he furnished me with 
true Jtalian names for each of my characters. I believe there are seven of them 
—and ha! ha!—TI believe I gave him sixpence for the lot.” “Ha! ha! ha!” 
“Wasn't it a good idea, eh?” ‘Ha! ha! what a splendid hoax! How truly 
Neapolitan! [t smacks of maccaroni! and then the reviewers—Ha! ha! ha!” 
* Sir—Mr.—I beg pardon, but of course I expect an explanation.” “Oh! you 
shall have it. My dear young friend—allow me to condole with you—a chivil- 
ric romance, an affecting love-story too! Oh! if ever you can lay hands on 
that clever young rogue, smash his images, for he has ruined you. All your 
names are filthy compounds, totally unfit to be uttered: the title of your hero, 
which you have also made that of your books, however bad 1n itself, becomes 
prodigiously ludicrous from its application. No man ever published such a satire 
on his own work as you have on the first leaf of yours. Listen: it translates— 
allow me to mention it in your ear—it translates into-————.”” “Heavens! you 
don’t say sot Why what a diabolical hoax!” ‘Isn't it? What will you do?” 
“Expatriate myself of course for ever! The villain has disappeared, but I'll 
hunt him through the world.” 

Mem. With great difficulty obtained a copy of the book : found the imputed 
hoax a true bill. Feel tempted to give the title; but really, on consideration, 
must refrain. Capital! though low; aregular Lazzaroni joke. For the satis- 
faction of the curious, I may as well state that the poem has a place in the trade 
lists for 1826, and that its title commences witha P. It may, I am told, still be 
had.* 





PADDY AND THE PIG. 

7th.—Having yesterday dined demurely at chambers on nothing but a grilled 
fowl and preserved apricot tart, I rose this morning, much heavier and more 
clear-headed. Answered several old cases ; and settled exceptions in the Ex- 
chequer. Got over to the Surrey Zoological Gardens. Found H. there, sketch- 
ing geese. Told me he had been in Ireland since I last seen him :. inquired if he 
had imported any good bulls. Discovered that he had to a small extent; and 
with a view to get one of them by the horns, related M's anecdote of the book- 
vinder’s porter. The bait took; for it lugged out this from ‘‘ memory’s stream:’ 
—lLuke M’Georghan being at confession, owned, among other things, that he had 
stolen a pig from ‘Tim Carrol. The priest told him he must make restitution- 
Luke couldn’t:—how could he, when he'd eaten it long ago? Then he must 
give Tim one of his own. No:—Luke didn’t like that—it wouldn’t satisfy his 
conscience—it wouldn't be the downright identical pig he stole. Well, the priest 
said, if he wouldn't, he'd rue it; for that the corpus delictum, Tim’s pig, would 
be brought forward against him at his final reckoning. ‘“* You don’t mane that, fa- 
ther!’ Indeed but the father did. ‘ And maybe, Tim himself will be there, 
too.” Most certainly. ‘Och then, why bother about the thrifle this side the 
grave! If Tim’s there, and the pig’s there, sure I can make restitution to him 
then, you know.” 

8th—Rose this morning nearly eight stone, and without a headache. Four 
instructions for drafts came in :—executed two, and wrote a lively letter of 
Dined at chambers again. M. dropped in with a few of 
his heads—cachinnations consequent upon inspection of them immense. Know- 
ing my pursuits, he had benevolently brought a joke—a bitter one. Dr. Unicorn 
Bajazet was hot excessively idolized by his flock; on the contrary, the sheep 
detested their wolf, and not without reason. Dr. Unicorn Bajazet died, and his 
funeral was superb. As the hearse proceeded slowly through the village, 4 little 
boy modestly asked one of the attendants, ‘If you please, sir, are these same 
horses going with Dr. Bajazet all the way to the naughty place !” 

R. came about eight o'clock, to compliinent me on my resuscitation, and take 
me to Covent Garden—sensibly grew fat upon K.'s acting, and went round to 
thank him. While getting into plain clothes, told him my whole collectiun of 
jokes seriatim. Said he saw one once, that wasn’t bad. An unfortunate milk- 
man had his heels mysteriously tripped up in Holywell-Street, and the contents 
of his cans deluged the gutter. Out rushed the Jews—young and old—tag-rag 
and bob-tail—a!! armed with reluctant cats, to lap up that benign fall of the 
milky-way !—Ran up against I.. in the wings—apologised—wished him all the 
success he deserved for his spirit and taste as a manager—and ‘ promiscuously” 
inquired if he had heard the joke of the day. Protested that he hadn't, and beg- 
ged to know what it was. George S. luckily stepped up at this critical epoch, 
and asked if it was the hard-dumpling story. Said it was, and besought him to 
tell it. He acquiesced, and I had the felicity of making the following addition to 
my stock :—Ata young lady’s seminary, where the pupils, with a view to their 
improvement, were permitted to speak French, no matter how bad—from morn- 
ing till night, a little Selina Grout, who detested pork, and doated on hard dum- 
plings, was one day bewailing to Miss Jane Mobbs, who sat next her at dinner, 
that the only dishes on the table were a griskin and a spare rib—she hated pig 
in any shape too well, not to know its various form—when Miss Mobbs inter- 
rupted her with this elegant consolation, ‘Ne frettez pas, ma chére: i sera pir¥i- 
CILES DUMPLINGS demain.” 

PRESERVING VOUCHERS. 

9th.—Mending rapidly—capital appetite, as well for food as work. Cleared 
table of both. In the afternoon called upon P. Sincerely congratulated my 
friend on the success of his late play; in which I understood he had enacted an 
Irish character most delightfully. Brought in my two bulls with the coffee ; and 
another, as I had anticipated, was forthwith added to my little herd. —A grave, 
cautious native of the county Cork (whose father, being a Scotchman, had 
taught him to write,) after having gone through a little more than he desired, at 
length found a comfortable berth, in the cellar of a manufactory, which was 
heated throughout by a hot-water apparatus. All he had to do, was to keep up 
the fire beneath the boiler. One day, the heat having unaccountably slackened, 
somebouy stepped below to see what could be the matter. Our hero was found, 
pen-in-hand, with a penny memorandum-book on his knee. He was attending 
to his private concerns ; and on being asked what papers were burning beneath 
the grate, he gave the following explanation :—‘t He was a regular man, and 
paid his bills—of course getting them *‘ receipted’—every Saturday night: but 
in process of time, they had become too voluminous to suit his convenience : he 
had therefore entered them al! correctly in a book ; and having done that, he 
naturally felt quite safe in burning the originals.”” 


ARTISTS. 


Supped with W., and fished from him the following:—A_ young artist, who | 


had nothing but a brush to depend upon, ran upa score of seventeen shillings 
and some odd pence, with a very fat, coarse, vulgar-looking lady, who, being 
left a lone woman, with two sweet girls (twins,) the image of each other, and 
miniatures of herself, condescended to keep together her late husband's con- 
nexion in the green-grocery line, until she could do better. With a twin in 
either hand, she dunned the young artist daily. Circumstances debarred him 
from the felicity of bolting, and he was compelled to make terms with her. She 
raised the siege on these conditions; namely—that he, the said artist, should 
paint a proper portrait of her, the said greengrocer’s widow, from head to foot, 
with HALF LENGTHS on the same canvass, of her dear twins, so as to make a 
comfortable, substantial family picture ; in return for which she, the said fat 
contracting party, was to give the other a full and free release. The painter 


| speedily accomplished his task, but not altogether to the satisfaction of the lady, | 


who, before she gave the desired discharge, insisted on each of her twins pointing 
to her, and being made to say, by means of a loop issuing from their lips, after 
the manner of caricatures, ‘This here’s my mamma !” 

In the course of the night, another fine arts anecdote was turned up.—A gen- 
tleman of some reputation as an artist, had the extraordinary good luck to obtain 
His teeth, however, completely distanced his pa- 
lette ; for, by the time he had earned five pounds, he had eaten upwards of twenty 


Being a man of singular honesty, constdering—as soon as he had received the | 


fruit of his labours, he determined on devoting a portion of it to the discharge of 
his liabilities. He therefore deputed a literary friend to offer, in return for the 
butter, eggs, bacon, ham, brawn, pork (pickled and fresh,) Gloucester, Cheshire, 
“Oh! my 
customer is an artist, is he!" exclaimed the cheesemonger to the man of letters 
“T wish hehad mentioned that afore—eh, Jem?” winking at his shopman 
“We knows an artist or two—don't we 7”’—another wink. ‘ And so now, arter 
getting a matter o’ twenty pound in my debt here, he sends and offers sich a com- 
pysition as this.—What do you say, Jem'” ‘Oh, I say,” replied Jem, “take 
the money, master. One-and-ntnepence tn the pound is uncommon liberal for an 
arlist—specially the odd threepence.”’ 
DRINKING 

Man, with a tube indicating deafness, in friendly discourse with a sensitive ar- 
tist—talked like a trombone, and, to the poor painter’s annoyance, spoke kindly, 
but sufficiently loud to be heard by all present, of taking up “ ¢thaz bill for seven 
pounds ten,”’ which had been so long in Toby's hands.—Ran against H.—He had 
a joke again.—This was it :— 

B. said one dayto W., “If you'll drive me down to the Star and Garter in 


* It is dedicated to Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. M. P. 
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your gig, we'll dine there at my immediate outlay, but with this especial proviso 
—that he who gets drunker than the other shall eventually pay.” W. ‘agreed, 
and they went. About four o'clock the next morning, B. was found prostrate, 
and outstretched as a Prussian spread-eagle, onthe steps of his door, snoring 
like a Scotch trumpeter. W. however, did worse. After setting down B., to- 
tally forgetting that his nag had a gig at his tail, he mounted the horse ; and at day- 
break was discovered, supinely astraddle, at his stable door. A jury of drinkers 
being impannelled tley naturally enough declared, that it was impossible for B. 
or any other human being to have ascended higher in the scale of supreme 
drunkenness than W.; who consequently had to disburse the needful. 
ELECTION OF A MAYOR. 

G. W. told me that some Staffordshire Mayor was thus elected:—On the 
goose-eating quarter-day, the qualified burgesses form a circle in the market-place, 
each wearing a wisp of hay in his waistcoat after the fashion of a nosegay. A 
hungry ass ts brought blindfolded to the centre of the area; the charter is read by 
the town-clerk ; and the ass, his bandage heing removed, proceeds to his election. 
That burgess whose wisp he first condescends to nibble becomes, ipso facto, the 
mayor. Now, really, Crnikshanks should have known this:—only imagine how 
he would have treated the countenances of the respective burgesses, each of 
them trying with all his might to wheedle the ass to his wisp! What a glorious 
constituency ! 


—a— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Just published, the sixth and last volame of Cunningham's “ British Artists.” 

The ‘“ Life of General Sir John Moore,” from the inaterials afforded by Fa- 
mily Papers. 

‘* Notre Dame,” a Tale of the Ancien Régime, from the French of Victor Hu- 
go. By the Translator of Wilson's edition of “ Lafayette.” 

‘Field Book: or, Sports and Pastimes of the British Islands.” 
thor of “ Wild Sports of the West.” With Illustrations. 

Captain Alexander is about to publish the narrative of his recent Travels in 
America and the West Indies, under the title of “ Transatlantic Sketches.” 

‘“Piozziani ; or, Recollections of the late Mrs. Piozzi,” with remarks by a 
Friend. 

“Sketches in Greece and Turkey,” ending in the Autumn of 1832; with 
Remarks on the Present State and Future Prospects of those Countries. 

“A General View of the Geology of Scripture” By George Fairholme, Esq. 

Dr. Paris's ‘‘ Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest” is announced, 
in a single volume. 

A Novel, under the title of the “ New Road to Ruin,” from the pen of Lady 
Stepney.—London, March 1, 1833. 

——. 


Suniiary. 


Lunatics.—By a return recently made to Parliament, it appears that the total 
number of lunatics under the care of the Lord Chancellor is 393. The annual 
amount allowed for their care and maintenance is £134,999. 17s. 2d. and the 
estimate of the rents and profits of their estates, real and personal £243,443. 
2s. 3d. 
|~ Irish Clergy.—lt affords us the sincerest pleasure to state, that the Gentlemen 

composing the Grand Jury at the Glamorganshire Assizes this week, entered 

into a subscription in aid of the fund towards the relief of the distressed Irish 
' Clergy, and that their praise-worthy example was promptly followed by several 
other benevolent Gentlemen present. In a few hours the sum subscribed amount- 
ed to £99. 

Sans Culottes.—It is rumoured that some of the newly-clected Members of 
Parliament decline attending the Speaker's levees and dinners, on the ground of 
the formal etiquette as to dress, &c. with which they are conducted. 

An Awkward Occurrence.—We understand that one of the gentlemen pre- 
sented to the King at the Levee on Friday experienced, at the outset of his 
career, the difficulty of 11sing at Court. Owing, perhaps, to nervous embarrass- 
ment, he knelt on both knees in paying his devoir, and was unable to regain his 
feet until assisted by two of the courtiers, who kindly stepped forward to his 


aid. Who can tell when it may be useful to have a friend at Court !—Court 
Journal. 


By the Au- 





A Danish writer assures his reader that the taste for hanging is so prevalent 
jn England, that criminals who are going to be hanged go laughing and singing 
to the gallows, and, in the absence of the executioner, hang themselves. 





The expenses of the convict establishment in England from January 1 to June 
30, 1832, was £34.169 18s. 2d., and the total earnings £23,287 9s. The ex- 
pense of the Bermuda establishment forthe half-year ending Dec. 31, 1831, was 
£9,472 13s. 9.; earnings of the convicts, £13,564 4s. On the first of January, 
1832, there were 4,139 prisoners on board the holks in England; since which 
there have been received at the several depots 4,712, including 85 from Bermuda, 
Of these 3,877 have been transported to New South Wales and Van Dieman’s 
Land ; 120 to Bermuda ; 690 discharged by pardon and expiration of sentence 
4 escaped ; 262 died (of which 110 were from cholera); and 3,898 remained in 
the hulks in England Jan. 1, 1833. For the last half-year the expenses in Eng- 
land were £34,811 Os. 9.; the earnings, £25,366 18s. 6d. For the first half- 
year of 1832 the expense at Bermuda was £8,764, 14s. 6d.; the earnings, 
£13,043 

One of the largest steam-engines (and probably the most powerful one) in the 
world commenced working on Tuesday week, at Colonel Braddyll’s new colliery 
at South Hetton, near Durham. This stupendous machine has been erected for 
| the purpose of pumping water from a depth of 876 feet. The diameter of its cylin- 
der is 84 inches, length of stroke in cylinder nearly 10 1-2 feet, ditto in pumps 
nearly 8 1-2, diameter of pumps 18 1-2 inches, and when worked at ordinary 
speed it will throw up from 55,000 to 60,000 gallons of water per hour. Its 
power is stated at that of 240 horses, but it is capable of exerting the power of 
300 horses in action together. 

It is decided, on the authority of Mr. Wilkins, that there is only one building 
in London worthy of admiration, namely, the portico of the London University— 
| his own work; bat he is inclined to believe that there may be another soon, viz. 
| the new National Gallery, which he proposes to erect. 

The present Bishop of Durham received not less than £72,000, in one sum, as 
a fine for the renewal of Mrs. Beaumont's lease of her lead mine.—Beverley’s 
Letter to Lord Henley. 

Ancient Ship at Mount’s Bay.—The discovery of the hull of a vessel imbed- 
ded in the beach near Newlyn, Mount’s Bay, has excited much curiosity, and it 
appears by a letter from Mr. John A. Boase, of Penzance, that she was about 
50 tons, flat bottommed, clincher built, of oak, 30 feet long. Her ribs were not 
more than four inches apart, and sufficiently strong for a vesssel double her size. 
There were marks of nails, but not a bit of iron was found, from which it would 
seem that wood, when shut up from the air, is the most durable. The vessel 
appears to have been in ballast when lost. Two ancient coins were found on 
board, one of which was in a perfect state of preservation, and bore the inscrip- 
| tion * Ave Maria,” by which it appears to have been of ecclesiastical origin, 
| but of what age, or of what country, it is difficult to say, as it was without date ; 
| but Mr. Boase says, that from its resemblance to the coins of the fourteenth cen- 
| tury, and some other appearances, he should assign it to that period, and thinks 
| 
| 
| 





it of Anglo-Norman origin. 


Hours of Sitting of the House of Commons.—In 1606 an order was moved 
and settled for the meeting of the House at eight o’clock in the morning. In 
1614, seven o'clock was made the hour of meeting , and all second readings of 
Bills were directed to be proceeded with at eight o’clock. Ten years after this 
period, the time of meeting was fixed at half-past seven o'clock. In 1641, eight 

| o'clock was appointed the hour for prayers; and all Members absent at prayers 
were liable to a fine of one shilling; and if absent for a whole day, to a fine of 
five shillings. "The hour at which the fine of one shilling should be eligible was 
afterwards altered to nine o'clock. In those primitive times the House rose at 
noon; and so determined were the Members to observe that rule, that any one 
who commenced a new motion after 12 o'clock was liable to a fine of five shil- 
| lings 
Submarine Boat.—In the course of last autumn M. Villeroi of Nantes made 
a very successful experiment at sea, off the island of Noirmoutier, with a loco- 
motive submarine boat of an entirely novel construction. It is ten feet six 
inches in length, and three feet seven inches diameter in its greatest width. 
| The machinery by which it is impelled is said to be a mechanical application of 
the forms and means with which nature has endowed fish, and, in this instance, 
it is brought into play by the aid of steam.—When the flux of the sea had 
attained its height, the inventor stepped into his boat, navigated for half an hour 
| on the surface of the water, and then disappeared at a spot where the depth was 
between fifteen and eighteen feet, bringing up with him, on his reappearance, @ 
quantity of flints and a few shells. During his submersion, he steered his boat 
in various directions, in order to deceive those who thought that they were 
following in his track, and rose at some distance from any of them. He then 
shifted his course repeatedly whilst navigating the surface, and at the termina- 
tion of an hour and a quarter's practice, threw off the cover which had protected 
and concealed him, and showed himself to the spectators amidst hearty cheers. 
It is obvious, from the success which attended this essay, that, with the aid of 
M. Villeroi’s ingenious machine, an individual may traverse a considerable dis- 
tance under water with the same velocity as a common boat, and after calculating 
the depth to which he should plunge according to the density of the water, post 
| himself under a ship’s side for a hostile or other purpose, cut their cables asunder 


| without being liable to detection, or descend for the recovery of wrecked stores, 
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&c. The inventor was accompanied by two assistants, neither of whom suffered 
any inconvenience during their hour's submersion. 
of iron. 

Parisian Scandal.—Another mysterious affair, in which a dame of high wedded | 
degree is deeply concerned, excites, and almost divides public attention. M. | 
B——, head clerk to a notary in the Rue du , was lately taking arr in the | 
Boulevards, when struck by the graces of a beautiful lady, he followed, and finally | 
addressed her. After a two hours’ promenade, the enamoured swain grew bolder, | 
and though an indefinable something of dignity and consequence was perceptible | 
in his fair and amiable enchantress, he proposed their retiring to a restaurateurs | 
for refreshment, yet half afraid of his presumption, he trembled for her answer. | 
The lady, however, confided in his promised honour, §c., and the happy pair ad- 
journed to the cabinet particulier of a traiteur renommé in the Champs Elysées. | 
At the end of the dessert the dame slipped out, and soon after the waiter an- | 
nounced her departure, having left two louis to pay the bill! Two months) 
elapsed, while the disconsolate clerk sought his charming incognita in vain, At | 
length he recognised her, during mass, in the church of St. Sulpice ; she denied 
all knowledge of him—he persisted, threatened, and finally followed her out of | 
the eglise. The cruel fair got into a splendid carriage, but, with the rapidity of 
lightning, or rather love, the sub-notary caught a lacquey’s arm, introduced two 
golden pieces into his palm, and inquired the lady’s name aud address. eh he 
Countess de , Rue »” was the reply. The sub-notary despatched divers 
billets-doux ;—no answer. The sub-notary called at the dame’s hotel divers | 
times ;—no admittance. The sub-notary, however, ascertained that his cruel | 
one had been housekeeper to the nobleman to whom she was now married; that | 
if she blessed the Count with a son and heir, she would have a legacy of 100,000 
francs a year, when her husband died, otherwise she would be cut off with only 
60 louis per annum. The revengeful su/ wrote the particulars of the dinner and 
the desert to the uxurious Count, who refused to believe a word of it. Her lady- 
ship lately presented her Lord with ason and heir, but wonderful to tell, in the 
course of the identical day, and during the joyous confusion, the child was spirit- 
ed away, and is not yet found !—Court Journal Correspondent. 

Sir Philip Sydney, the King’s son-in-law, has been appointed to the office of 
Surveyor-General of the Duchy of Cornwall, vacant by the death of Timothy 
Brent, Esq This nomination is stated to have been made at the express desire 
of his Majesty, who insisted on a provision being made for so near a relative. 
The salary and emoluments average more than £2,000 a year. 

Thomas Attwood, Esq., M. P. for Birmingham, was on Wednesday last re- 
fused admission as a member of the Literary Union Club, in Waterloo-place, by 
amajority of 87 black balls over 42 white. Nine white balls must appear to 
one black on any successful ballot, so that this result marks in a peculiar manner 
the feelings entertained by the gentlemen of the Union on the late political vaga- 
ries of the English agitator.— Observer. 

The Gallery of Paintings at Greenwich Hospital, illustrative of the services 
of the Royal Navy, had its origin only in 1823. Mr. Hawke Locker, F.R.S., 
suggested the design, which was communicated to his late Majesty, who imme- 
diately commended the whole of the naval portraits in the royal palace of Wind- 
sor Castle and Hampton Court to be removed to Greenwich. The collection 
was subsequently augmented and enriched from the private gallery of the munifi- 
cent donor, as well as by contributions from various noblemen and other public 
spirited individuals. Not less than 50,000 persons annually visit the Painted 
hall, where the small fee for admission now produces an important item in the 
revenues of this noble institution. 


—@— 
LAW AMENDMENT. 

Abstract of the Bill moved in the House of Lords on Thursday, 16th March, 
by the Lord Chancellor; entitled “ An Act for the further Amendment of the 
Law, and the better Advancement of Justice :’— 

Preamble.— Whereas it would greatly contribute to the diminishing of expense 
in suits in the superior courts of common law at Westminster if the pleadings 
therein were in some respects altered, and the questions to be tried by the jury 
left less at large than they now are according to the course and practice of plead- 
ing in several forms of action; but this cannot be conveniently done otherwise 
than by rules or orders of the judges of the said courts from time to time to be 
made, and doubts may arise as to the power of the said judges to make much 
alterations without the authority of Parliament ; be it therefore enacted, &c. 

There are then clauses providing—1. That judges have power to make altera- 
tions in the mode.of pleading in the superior courts ; but not to deprive any per- 
son of the power of pleading the general issue given by any statute. 

2. That executors may bring actions for injuries to the real estates of the 
deceased ; and that actions be brought against executors for any injury to pro- 
perty, real or personal, by their testator. 

3. That part owners of ships to have an action at law against other pat 
owners ; giving, however, power to refer the cause to arbitration. 

4. Limitation of action of debt on specialities, &c.—namely, in actions of 
debt for rent upon an indenture of demise, or covenant or debt upon any bond or 
other specialty, actions of debt or scire facias upon recognizance, within five 
years after the end of this present session, or within fen years after the cause of 
such actions or suits, but not after ; the said actions by the party grieved within 
one year after the end of this present session, or within two years after the cause 
of such actions or suits, but not after ; and the said other actions within three 
years after the end of this present session, or within six years after the cause of 
such actions or suits, but not after ; provided that nothing herein contained shall 
extend to any action given by any statute, wherein the time for bringing such 
action is by any statute especially limited. 

5. Infants, femmes covert, &c. excepted ; and absence of defendants beyond 
seas provided for. 

6. A proviso in case of acknowledgment in writing, or by part payment. 

7. The limitation after judgment or outlawry reversed—namely, that in all 
such cases the party plaintiff, his executors or administrators, as the case shall 
require, May commence a new action or suit from time to time within a year 
after such judgment reversed, or such judgment given against the plaintiff, or 
outlawry reversed, and not after. 

8. That no part of the united kingdom, &c., be deemed beyond the seas, 
within the meaning of this act. 

9. That no plea in abatement for non-joinder of a codevant be allowed, unless 
he be resident witi:in the jurisdiction. 

10. That plaintiff to plea in statement of non-joinder may reply a discharge 
by certificate, &c. 

11. Is provision in the case of subsequent proceedings against the persons 
named in a plea in abatement. 

12. Misnomer not to be pleaded in abatement. 

13. Initial of names to be used in some cases. 

14, ‘“* Wager of law” to be abolished. 

15. Action of debt on simple contract to be maintainable against executions. 

16. Gives power to the Judges to make regulations as to the admission of 
written documents. 

17. Provides that writs of inquiry under the statute 8 and 9 William III, c. 
11, be executed before the Sheriff, unless otherwise ordered. 

18. Gives power to direct issues joined in certain actions to be tried before 
the Sheriff. 

19. Upon the return of writ of inquiry or trial of issues, judgment to be 
signed, &c., unless, &c. Sheriff as to such issues to have the like powers as Judges 
at Nisi Prius. 1 W.IV.,c. 7, to extend to such writs of inquiry and issues. 

20. Sheriffs to name deputies to be resident in London. 

21. Defendant to be allowed to pay money into court in certain actions, by 
Judge’s order. 

22. Gives power to direct local actions to be tried in any county. 

23. Gives the power for the Court or Judge to direct the facts to be found 
specially. 

24. Gives power to state a special case for the court without proceeding to 











25. Witnesses interested solely on account of the verdict to be admissable. 

26. Directions to endorse the name of the witness on the record. 

27. Jury empowered to allow interest upon debts. 

28. And in actions of trover or trespass for goods, and on policies of insurance, 
the jury may give interest by way of damages. 

29. Interest to be allowed on all writs of error for the time that execution has 
been delayed. 

30. Executor suing in right of the testator to pay costs. 

31. One or more of several defendants in any action having a verdict to have 
costs. 

32. Plaintiff in scire facias, and plaintiff or defendant on demurrer, in all cases 
to have costs. 

33. Awards costs of special juries in case of anonsuit. 6. Geo. IV. c. 50. 

34. Gives power to make regulations as to the officers of each court at West- 
minster taxing costs. 

35. Erxecutors of lessor for term of years to have power to distrain for arrears 
in the lifetime of testator. Arrears may be distrained for within six months after 
determination of term. 

36. Provides that submission to arbitration by rule of court, &c., not to be re- 
vocable, with power to compe! the attendance of witnesses at arbitrations ; under 
a rule of court to administer an oath. 

37. Extends the power of granting commissions to take affidavits to Scotland 
and Ireland. 

38. Abolishes certain holydays, enacting, that none of the several days men- 
tioned in the 5th and 6th Edward the Sixth, entitled “An Act for the keeping 
Holydays and Fasting Days,” shall be observed or kept in the said Courts, or in 


the several offices belonging thereto, except Sundays, the day of the Nativity of 


{ This Bill, which introduces so many alterations, is founded chiefly on the 
recommendations of the Commissioners in their Report on the state of the 
Common Law. ] 


—-— 
From the Daily Advertiser of Thursday. 
ST. GEORGE’S DAY. 

The 47th Anniversary of this benevolent Institution was celebrated on Tues- 
the 23d inst., by a spléndid repast at Webb's Congress Hall—served up with 
great taste, and attended by a large assemblage of members and guests.—Among 
the latter we recognized David Hadden, Esq., the President of the St. Andrew's 
Society ; John Caldwell, Esq., lst Vice-president of the St. Patrick's Society ; 
Philip Hone, Esq, President of the German Society; his Hon.° the Mayor ; 
H. B. M. Consul ; the Rev. Dr. Wainwright ; the Rev. Mr. Brittan; Captain 
Palmer, of the Royal artillery; Capt. Barclay, R. N.; ‘Thomas Sands, Esq. of 
Liverpool ; Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Austen, of the 7ist Regiment; Mr. Craw- 
ford, &c. 

The divine benediction was invoked by the clergy present, and on the removal 
of the cloth, Non nobis Domine, was given with solemn and beautiful effect by 
Messrs. Taylor, Horn, Jones, and Thornton. 

The President, ‘Thomas Dixen, Esq., then arose and addressed the Society as 
follows :— 

Again I am called upon to preside over this our anniversary—again I am led 

to reflect on the purposes that have brought us together. 
On surveying the progress of mankind from the earliest ages of solitary inde- 
pendence, when each individual looked only to himself as the source of all his 
enjoyments, to view the present state of mutual dependence, which renders the 
comforts of each individual the result of the combined efforts to a thousand others. 
We find that each new step towards civilization and perfection has been marked 
by a still increasing tendency to society, the more useful man becomes to his fel- 
low men, the more he inclines to increase the opportunities that bring them into 
social compact. I am not disposed to deny to past ages the palm of superiority 
in many instances, but the existence of institutions like ours, unknown as they 
were to antiquity, convinces me that we are at least superior in the virtues of 
charity and benevolence. 

Seeing therefore in the occasion of our now meeting together, one of many 
proofs that mankind is in truth advancing in more excellence, I cannot but re- 
joice for the world at large, as well as for the success of the particular objects at 
which we aim, and it is with heart felt pleasure that | give you the first standard 
toast. 

1. The day and all who honour it.— Band—Britons strike home. 

2. The King.—Song and Chorus—God save the King, by Taylor, Horn and 
Jones. 

3. The Queen and Royal fainily —Glee—Hail star of Brunswick, Horn, Tay- 
lor, Thornton, and Haydn. 

4. The President of the United States — Band—President's march. 

5. The British Constitution —Glee—How merrily we live; Horn, Taylor, 
Thornton, and Haydn. 

6. ‘The Navy.—Song and Chorus—Rule Britannia: Horn, Taylor, and Thorn- 
ton. 

7. The Army.—Song—Death of Abercrombie: Jones.—[Sung with great 
feeling and effect, and enthusiastically encored. ] 

8. His Majesty’s Ministers —Glee—Generous friendship ; Horn, Jones, Tay- 
lor, Thornton, and Haydn. 

9 Our native land —Duet—Oh Albion : Horn and Jones. —[Sung with raptu- 
rous applause. } 

10. The land we live in.—Band—Hail Columbia. 

Joseph Fowler, Esq. the First Vice President rose and said— 

I am reluctant, by any passing remarks, to intrude en the pleasures of the 
evening, nor did [ until within a few moments dream of the commuision of any 
such trespass. But finding that my feelings have yielded to the impulsive power 
of the two last toasts, and seeing that sparks of enthusiasm are flying ail round 
me, I trust without incurring the forfeiture of that kind forbearance and good na- 
ture which [ have more than once experienced from my fellow members, I may 
be indulged in a few remarks. It may be called pride, it may be deemed sel fish- 
ness to dwell on the praise of one’s own country, but it will surely be admitted 
that it is selfishness of a refined species, and as to pride, national pride—I hope 
never to be detected in the disavowal of that which is produced by love of coun- 
try. We owe nevertheless great courtesy, and I aim persuaded as Englishmen 
we all feel the most respectful, and some of us a tender attachment to the land 
we live in. How, indeed, can two nations, great and free, help respecting each 
other, who exult as America and England do in the glory of the same origin. But 
national courtesy does not require us to hush up our patriotism, or to forget that 
our father’s land is still our cherished home, more especially when assembled, as 
we are here to-day, to celebrate the triumph of benevolent and social English 
feeling, and glad am | to see so many distinguished Americans and natives of 
other countries have joined in our celebration. I wish not to be thought the eu- 
logist of Old England, yet with all her faults I love her still. She has been ac- 
cused, even by her own sons, with being too meddling, with making herself too 
busy with the paupers and patriots of the earth. She has been charged with 
throwing away her money and accumulating an oppressive debt. All this may be 
granted, but has she nothing to show, has she nothing to remember for the trea- 
sure she has expended. Yes, she has name and fame and health and happiness 
for it, and after all she may be well contented with her fate. 

Her deeds of philanthrophy have at any rate and in spite of all her faults ex- 
alted her as a nation in the minds of every people. In these deeds then let us emu- 
late her—our Instit ition has reared its structure on the basis of benevulence-—— 
and we have no fear of the abatement of that charitable spirit, because its very 
exercise is salutary. Whilst we are made familiar with the wants and distresses 
of others, we are constantly and affectingly reminded of our own state of inutual de- 
pendence. And although an imposter now and then deceive us by a fictitious tale 
of woe, let us remember that the odium rests with those who beg unworthily and 
not with those who relieve the supposed distresses of those poorer countrymen 
Rather bear with this than be in the other extreme—rather yield to imposition 
than incur the reproach so justly cast on those who suffered a Belisarias to beg 
alms under his own triumphal arch, and who could see a Philanthrophist, like 
Bentioglio, refused admittance into the very hospital that his own benificence had 
built. 

But to revert tothe theme which first induced the remarks I have offered, 
England and America, nations who are bound not only by the ties of common 
origin, but by the closer fellowship of civil and religious liberty. The toast I 
would therefore offer is— 

England and America—May the only national feeling between them be that of 
mutual pride in their mutual prosperity. 

11. Our benevolent cotemporaries, the St. Andrew's, St. Patrick's and the 
German societies—Song—On charity ; Mr. Thornton. 

By the President of St. Andrews. National Prejudices : 

In estimating the worth of nations, justice requires that while their vices are 
put into one scale, their virtues should, as conscientiously, be poised in the other. 

By the Vice President of the friendly sons of St. Patrick—The'glorious 19th of 
June, 1215, and the Runnymeade, may their descendants ever remember that their 
resistance to tyranny was the foundation of the after greatness of their nation, 
and may the spirit of a Hampden, a Sidney, anda Russell ever animate them 
in the maintenance of their civil and religious liberty. 

By the President of the German Society. Capt. Back and his associates, 
may their success be equal to the generosity of the motives which prompted 
their daring enterprize. 

12. The Mayor and the city of New York.—Glee.—Life’s a bumper ; Tay- 
lor, Thornton and Haydn. 

13. The Rt. Honourable Sir Charles Richard Vaughan and the representatives 
of the British Government in this country—Glee. Ye gentlemen of England ; 
Taylor, Thornton and Haydn. 

14. Civil and religious liberty all over the world—Glee—Red cross knight ; 
Horn, Taylor, Thornton and Haydn. 

15. The Fair—Glee—Here's a health to all good lasses; Taylor, Thornton 
and Haydn. 

VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

The President after the completion of the standard toasts rose and said :— 

In connection with the associations of the day I cannot but revert to a loss 
this society has sustained since our last anniversary, in the decease of one of its 
former Presidents. It is fit that even in our festivities we should pay respect to 
departed friends and especially to those who have filled so large a space in socie- 
ty as the late respected Jonathan Ogden. 

I give you gentlemen, and let it be drank standing and in silence, the memory 
of Jonathan Ogden 

By 2nd Vice President, Henry Jackson, Esq.—Good Trade and well paid. 

By the Treasurer, J. Chesterman, Esq. The Funds of St. George—may the 
supply equal the demand 

By Wm. Curins Jr. Esq. Steward. 
rock, and may they forever be united. 

By Conrad W. Faber, Esq. British Merchants, high minded and honourable 
in their dealings generous and liberal in their feelings. 

By Mr. Grace. 


their present difficulties 
By James Blackstock, Esq. 
Canning. 
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The British West Indies ; with the hope that some measures | of painful and thrilling interest. 
of the Government in which justice and humanity combined, may speedily end | of the fire,two individuals, one of whom, we believe, was Mr. Jennings, the 
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may exist as to his political sentiments, none can prevail as to his great military 
achievements, which have conferred so much glory on the name of England,. 
By Edward W. Canning. The Bard of Avon, whose birth upon this day, has 
conferred renewed honours on our anniversary. 
[We shall publish, if possible, to-morrow the remarks made by the respective 
Presidents after the 11th toast was drank—and also the remarks of His Honor 
the Mayor, and H. B. M. Consul. ] 


From the Daily Advertiser of yesterday. 
ST. GEORGE’S DAY. 

We regret not having received in time for yesterday's publication the following 
interesting and highly appropriate remarks of David Hadden, Esq. President of 
the St. Andrew’s Society—and who, in returning thanks for the honor done, by 
the last toast to the Society, which he, on that occasion, represented an honor 
which both St. Andrew's Society and he duly appreciated and would, at all times, 
cordially reciprocate, remarked what high gratification, it afforded him to meet 
assembled at the festive board, gentlemen from so many remote parts of the globe, 
in such perfect harmony and good fellowship. And he would ask the worthy 
President, why we were so often doomed to meet the sad reverse of the animating 
picture. He humbly conceived, that this melancholy departure from social 
happiness might be mainly attributed to national prejudices, and in this belief, 
he would with permission, give a sentiment which, if acted upon, would greatly 
tend to assuage the baneful animosities and heart burnings which, but too often 
terminate in mortal strife; he proposed. snes 

“ National Prejudizes—In estimating the worth of nations, justice requires 
that, while their vices are put into one scale, their virtues should, as conscien- 
tiously be poised in the other.” 

Responding to the same Toast, Philip Hone, Esq. President of the German 
Society rose and said, 

Mr. President :—The kind notice which you have taken of the Society which 
I have the honor to represent on the present occasion calls for my acknowledg- 
ment and for an expression of the satisfaction which I enjoy in finding myself 
once more a guest at your social Board, 

The practice of uniting the representatives of the several National Societies, 
in their annual celebrations cannot fail to be productive of good. A mutual 
feeling of good fellowship results from it, and while we enjoy the pleasure of 
social intercourse, we may learn from each other the most effectual means of 
promoting the charitable and benevolent objects of our several institutions. 

The most suitable return for the compliment you have paid to the German 
Society and myself, would be to reciprocate it in good wishes fur the prosperity 
of your respectable association. But I have already had that pleasure on several 
oceasions. And | am persuaded you will consent to receive as a substitute, the 
Toast I am about to propose. 

Amongst the distinguished Englishmen who have lately visited the United 
States, none have been received with kinder feelings than Capt. Back, and it 
would indeed be strange if it were otherwise. ‘The object of his noble and 
daring enterprize is honourable to his country, and renders him personally interest- 
ing in an extraordinary degree.—Doubts may exist whether the Polar Expedi- 
tion will ever be productive of advantage in the commercial intercourse of na- 
tions, but none as to the benefits which the interests of science may derive from 
them. And the world is ready at all times to applaud the liberal policy of the 
Government which undertakes, and the noble fellows who execute them, who go 
with alacrity to any part of the Globe where duty calls, and glory may be 
achieved, even though the orders may be to the Poles—Aye to the Poles. 

The expedition now on foot is of a more interesting nature that any which has 
preceded it. It is sanctified by the holy objects of benevolence and brotherly 
love. Captain Back goes in search of his friends and companions, in former en- 
terprizes of hardy daring, and although there is reason to apprehend that his 
search may be fruitless, and that their bones may lie bleaching on the ice bound 
shores of some unexplored sea, still he goes forward with the ardour of hope, 
and the consciousness of virtuous intention. We rejoice that our city was se- 
lected as the starting point of his enterprise, and we give him with the utmost 
sincerity, a hearty God speed on his journey. 

I ask you, Mr. President and Gentlemen, to unite with me in the following 
toast : 

“Captain Back and his associates—may their success be equal to the gene- 
rosity of the motive which prompted their gallant undertaking.” 

After the 12th Toas:, His Honor the Mayor, rose and said, 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—I have great pleasure in rising to express my 
thanks for the kind invitation through which I participate in the rational and 
friendly festivities of your anniversary With this brief expression of my thanks 
I should be seated, but that I feel something more due to the kind and unmerited 
compliment expressed by the Chair towards the office which for the present de- 
volves on me.—On this subject gentlemen, you will perceive how very difficult 
a task it would be for the incumbent to speak—how difficult to separate the 
office from the Man, and how impossible to avoid the unpleasantness of egotism. 
Let us pass from this to another point, to the material and important branch of 
of the sentiment from the Chair: viz ‘the city” this too will be free from em- 
barrassment, for although I could dwell with delight at other times and on other 
occasions, on the unparalleled prosperity of this most favoured spot, its petty 
beginnings, its various fortune of successes and reverses, its present commerce 
wealth and numbers, but as this would necessarily lead to the discussion of the 
science of political economy, to statistics, to stocks, funds, tariff, anti-tariff, 1m- 
posts, revenue and the like, and these subjects would plunge us into the very 
depths of mathematics, where the social cheers and the good fellowship which 
now rules this society must necessarily be lost, a few words therefore on this 
point must suffice. 

From the peculiar character of the European emigrants who first settled this 
Western hemisphere—from the central position of New York to the commerce 
of both the old and new world, connected with, or rather surrounded by a harbour 
which has no equal—joined to an interior navigation of rivers and inland seas 
far surpassing those of any other city upon earth ; it was reasonably anticipated 
that this city would ultimately become one of the greatest commercial depots. 
But who could have dreamed of so rapid and so sudden a reality of such anticipa- 
tions? Inthe retrospect, the mind is astonished, in the prospective, the mind 
is amazed. 

Gentlemen,—I go to a topic more congenial to the occasion, a topic, in which 
I am sure every heart will beat in unison, every feeling vibrate in symphony. 

It is generally conceded that among all the sources of human enjoyment, there 
are none so calmly healthful, so gently cheering to the mind, so agreeably expar- 
sive to the heart, so enduring and so pure, as the free and proper exercise of that 
class of passions or affections, which we name social friendship, charity, mercy 
and the like. 

We are told by the Immortal Bard whose discerning mind has traced all the 
secret springs of human action, whose intuitive intellect knew and delineated 
every feeling— every affection of the human heart with the clear unerring certain- 
ty that the skilful musician traces the keys and strings of his harp; we have 
his testimony that there are affections in the human breast, the due exercise of 
which are twice blessed, that these liken men to superior beings—that these 
give solace to the miserable, and become the monarch with more fitness than 
the brightest jewels of his diadem 

I understand that the motto of this society is Mercy, and that its great aim, 
purpose and practice is charity to the distressed. 1 beg leave now gentlemen to. 
give this sentiment. ‘ Ya be 

“* Benevolence the basis—Friendship the bond, of the St. George’s Society 

—— 


FIRE AT THE CITY HOTEL, NEW YORK. 

At about 10 o'clock on Thursday morning, the alarm of fire was given, 
and persisted in with so much diligence as to render it certain that there was a 
serious fire. Shortly afterwards we were informed that the City Hotel—a vast 
structure, as all the world knows, occupying the whole block west of Broadway, 
between Cedar and Thames-streets, was in flames. We repaired immediately 
to the scene of the calamity, and were so fortunate as to secure a view from an 
upper story, nearly opposite. ’ 

The news that this splendid edifice, long known, and universally popular, as 
one of the best hotels in the country, was on fire, created very great interest, 
and the streets in the neighbourhood were crowded with multitudinous thousands, 
before the engines could be brought up for action ; and when they did successive- 
ly arrive, although every exertion within human power, was made, yet from the 
great height of the building, and from the circumstance that the fire commenced 
in the attick. it was a long time before they could be brought to play upon the 
destructive element. 

The accident is said to have been occasioned by some defect in one of the 
chimneys. The smoke was first observed from the street, issuing apparently 
from some crevices hetween the bricks of the southern gable, but no alarm was 
then given; and even some considerable time afterwards, when the smoke was 
seen issuing from the upper window casements, in large volumes, it was not sup- 
posed that any serious consequences would ensue —The alarm, however, was 





now given, and ina few moments afterwards the flames burst forth with great 
furv—having thus, before the arrival of the engines, attained a power which it 
was difficult to arrest. 

A few moments after we becaine spectators of the scene, an incident occurred 
In the attempt to check the progress 


keeper of the hotel himself, had ascended the upper story, immediately under 


Steward—The memory of the Rt Hon. George | the roof, and before they were aware of their danger, the flames invested them 


on every side, and preciuded their descent by the staircase. The building was 


By Dr. Bartlett. The Duke of Wellington,—Whatever difference of opinion | so high that no ladder could be raised to relive them, nor even near enough to 
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throw a rope by which they might descend. In this perilous situation,—on ~ 
verge of the roof, and the raging element making frightful advances powers s 
them, they had for some time the melancholy prospect of being crushed ” the 
fall of the burning timbers around thein, or of perishing in the flatnes. ong 
ladders were spliced ; but for some moments all exertions to reach them were 
in vain, as the ladders could not be raised to the cornice, and the poems 
exposed were upon the roof, which was" burning ail around shagn-speating 
emerged through a dormant window. At this perilous moment, when a = 
almost fled, a young man by an extraordinary effort, threw a rope from one oO the 
upper windows to the roof. Providentiaily 1t stuck fast, and the gentlemen 
were enabled to creep along the gutter, seize the rope and fasten it to the dor- 
mant casements. ‘hey then successively let themselves down until they could 
be reached and taken into an upper window. 

Their situation had been watched with great anxiety, and their coolness and 
intrepidity during the trying moments of their peril, was hailed by the liveliest 
acclamatiuns of the spectators, the moment their safety as ensured. 

Meantime the work of destruction proceeded rapidly. I he flames burst up 
through the roofing, with such violence as to throw the tiles off in mass 
tumbled down upon the pavements below—to the imminent danger ol the fire- 
men and others beneath. ‘The fire poured forth from the dormant windows ; 
from the gables; and in immense columns upwards from the centre of the buitd- 
ing. Broadway was lined with people from Rector street to the Park, and the 
adjoining roofs, windows and balconies were occupied with beholders. For a 
long time, the rumbling of scarcely a cart or carriage was to be heard in this 
part of the city. Business seemed to pause whilst the work of destruction was 
going on. ; 

Owing to the brightness of the morning, it had not the sublime and imposing 
appearance that it would have otherwise made, although our boatmen inform us 





tures are abundant, and for th® mdst part exceed the demand. Wherever 
the productions ef national industry are found in excess, barter, and not 
purchase, is the natural remedy. 





But political economists will say, that buying 
with gold and silver is barter, sce money is a mere marketable commodity. 
This we deny, and we think the great distinction lies here—that gold and silver 
are limited in quantity, whereas British manufactures and Canada timber are un- 


| limited, and a system of exchange in these branches of trade might be carried to 


| almost any extent; but if the culonies were obliged to purchase British goods 


with specie only, the demand for them would be diminished oue half, if not two 


| thirds—so far, then, as a mere matter of trade, it is mutually beneficial to the 


parties to exchange, and not buy, each other's commodities. 
But this is not all—there are other and perhaps greater advantages, attending 
this system of family dealing between the branches and the parent stem. The 


| trade is exclusively carried on in British vessels, manned and navigated by British 
| ! 


»s, Which | 


that they saw the fire from the Jower bay. The. volumes of smoke were thick, 


and the heat was intense. It was so great as to be oppressive 1 the neighbour- 
ing streets.—By half past 11 o'clock, the roof had fallen in; but from the im- 
mense strength of the timbers used in this structure, and the oceans of water 
which by this time were pouring into the fire from every direction, It was long 
before the floor gave way, and admitted the destructive element into the story 
beneath. It did find its way thither, however, and soon issued in living columns 
from four of the front windows. But the firemen had now evidently obtained 


seamen. ‘This at once employs and encreases our mercantile marine, gives em- 
ployment to a vast number of ship-builders, and affords a fine nursery for sailors 
If the tiinber trade with the 
colonies were destroyed, agreeably to the insane projects of quack politicians, the 
numerous ships engaged in that important pursait would be laid up. and their 


—ia matter of vital importance to a naval country. 


crews driven to seek employment under the flags of other nations, where they 
might at some time be found fighting the battles of Britain's enemies. This 
is no fiction, for a transter of the timber trade from North America to the 
Baltic, would be attended with a transfer of the mode of conveyance, for it is an 
undisputed fact that the Norway and Baltic vessels under-work those of Great 
Britain. 

There is yet another point from which the question must be viewed. Colo- 


| nies give strength, importance, and respectability to a nation—more especially 


the mastery; and, contrary to the general expectation, the body of the structure | 


will doubtless be saved, although there must have been a great destruction of pro- 
perty, independently of the damage sustained by the building—which cannot be 
Jess than $20,000. 

We have never witnessed better conduct on the part of the firemen—or great- 
er coolness and intrepidity in the performance of their arduous duty. Indeed, 
from the confusion incident to the catastrophe—the heights to be scaled, the cor- 
nices to be traversed, the windows to be entered, and the falling fragments among 
the people below, it seems remarkably providential that numbers of lives were 
not lost. 

The City Hotel, as we have already said, occupies an entire square, and was 
calculated for the accommodation of about one hundred and sixty guests. Be- 
sides the public department there are several appropriated to the use of private 
families and parties, with a separate entrance, also from Broadway. In addition 
to the small parlors and lodging rooms, it contains one df the most spacious and 
elegant apartments in the United States, chiefly used for public dinners, balls aud 
coucerts. No situation in the city has offered greater convenience for strangers 
who may desire to reside near the principal scenes of fashion and pleasure. 

The fire is subdued at half past 1 o'clock, with the destruction only of the up- 
per and attic stories, and the consequent ruin of property below.—Commercia 
Advertiser. 

From the Commercial of yesterday. 
We have gleaned afew more particulars in relation to the Ciiy Hotel. 


It is believed that the ehimney did not burst, neither was it caused by any defect in | 


it. About nine o’clock the chimney was on fire, and it is probable that some sparks 
were driven between the first and second pitch of the roof, and communicated to the 
shingles of the upper fall or pitch. The lower was tiled. 

Soon after it was known that the roof was on fire, eleven persons went up to render 
assistance, among whom were Mr. Wenman, the late Chicf Engineer, Mr. Charles 
Baldwin, (the Counsellor,) Mr. Thomas Asten, one of our city auctioneers, Mr. Fra- 
zier, a clerk of Mr. Aaron Clark, and James Thompson. While these gentlemen wer, 
busily engaged in endeavouring to stop the progress of the flaines, the greater part of 
the ceiling of the upper story feil,and the flames immediately rushed up the scuttle and 
cut off their retreat. In this perilous situation no* a moment was to be lost—one or two 
exclaimed—" We are lost!’ calmness was recommended, and the ex-chief, with the 
axe which he had taken with him cut away the sky-light. Mr, Samuel Maverick, an 
exempt fireman, was in the story beneath, and with the assistance of a flag-staff sent 
up the end of a drag-rope.—Mr. Wenman commenced letting down his companions, 
beginning with Mr. Baldwin,a gentleman much larger than himself. Afier ali his 
companions had been relieved, a ladder was brought to the interior of the fourth story, 
which reached to the attic, and on that Mr. W. was enabled to descend His hande 
are much wounded by holding om the fepe while he was letting down the other gentie- 


en. 
When Mr. W. got on the fourth floor another scene was presented. The two per- 
sons mentioned yesterday as being on the roof surrounded with flames were calling 


for assistance, and what appeared impossible to those below, was effected by the coul- | 


ness of those above. Mr. Assistant Alderman Day, of the eighth ward, took the drag 
rope, and succeeded by a great effort in throwing the end into the guiter, where it pro- 
videntially lodged, and was secured by those above as stated in yesterday’s paper.—- 
They lowered themselves ; and when opposite the fourth stery window, were dragged 
into it by Mr. Wenman.--One of the gentlemen had given up all hope of escape; but he 
manifested a great degree of coolness, by waving his hand to friends below, bidding 
them, as he believed, a last farewell. 

his drag rope was very heavy, and about 150 feet in length, notwithstanding which 
the person who took it, made several coils, and ran with it along the gutter, where a 
slight inclination or false step would have dashed him to the ground, 

It was thought, by some, that the firemen suffered too much time to elapse before 
water was thrown on the fire, Every exertion within the power of man was used. It 
is admitted that some minutes passed tm anxious expectation before it was ksown that 
they were able to reach the flames. Upwards of two hundred feet of hose were con- 
nected and carried up without delay, but from the circuitous route by which they were 
compelled to approach the fire, even that length was found too short, and the delay 
spoken of was caused by sending to the street for another length. 

The firemen never deserved more praise—they were at work full seven hours—se- 
veral were injured by the falling of ule. One of Hook and Ladder men, belonging to 
No. 2, was severely cut in the face, but after he had his wounds dressed he returned 
to duty. Another fireman was severely scalded by the molten lead falling on him. 

We are persuaded that ona liberal calculation one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
dars were saved by the excellent supply of water afforded by the hydrants. 

We teok a survey of the interior of the Hotel in the afiernoon. It was a melancholy 
spectacle, The destruction of property was immense, , 

Since the above was in type, we have conversed with one of the gentlemen who was 


on the roof—he says that hunself and his companion are indebted for their lives, under | 


Providence, to the coolness and perseverance of Mr. Wenman. 





Married, at Castleton, Staten Island, on Monday evening, the 22d inst. by the Rev. 


John E. Miller, Mr. Daniel Roosevelt Hitchcock of New York, to Miss Mary A. 
daughter of Major George Howard, of the former place. . 





Exchange at New York on London 60 days, 8} per cent 
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We are without later advices from England. 





We perceive by the Colonial papers, that much apprehension is entertained 
that an increase of duty will be laid on lumber ane timber from the Colonies 
when imported into England. We have before adverted to this subject, and 
expressed our fears that some change might be made that would affect this 
great branch of Colonial industry. We however, cannot think that the duties on 
Colonial timber will be increased—but, those on Baltic timber may be decreased, 


which will still be prejudicial, although not to the extent of the former ease. | 


The most powerful argument in favour of altering those duties, is, that the 
measure would furnish the people of England with this most essential article 
at a lower price than it at present exists. A reduction of Baltic duties might 
effect this, whereas, an increase of the Colonial duties would produce exactly 
the reverse. 

The argument of the free trade politicians is simply this. Timber can be 
brought from Norway and the Baltic to England cheaper than from British Ame- 
rica, ergo—buy in the cheapest market, not the dearest. ‘I'his is all well as an 
abstract principle, but in its application to the present case it is totally erroneous 
“Trading between nations or portions of the same nation, is like traling between 


individuals—the two parties take all the advantages into consideration and act 


accordingly—hence nothing is more common than for the most intelligent per- 


sons to enter into extensive dealings with each other in direct contradiction to 
the above maxim. The very principle of commerce is, in fact. often directly op- 
posed to it, for the great principle of commerce is, after all, not an exchange of 
productions for money, but an exchange of one production for another. This is 
precisely the case with the timber trade of the colonies and mother country 
England requires a large quantity of timber annually for her home con- 
sumption over and above what is supplied by her forests. She can obtain 
it from Norway, or North America; but as Norway will not take British 
manufactures in return, and the colonies will, it follows that it is more 
to her advantage to deal with the colonies, particularly as her manufac 


to a small spot on the surface of the globe like England. 
of attack and defence in case of war—they give support to armies and suc- 


They are good points 


cour to fleets—they are in fact the outworks of that vast citadel which has 
again and again bid defiance to the world in arms—ihey are the proud offsprings 
of the parent which by their means has spread givilization and the blessings of 
Why then should England 
be induced by pseudo patriots to commit so fatal an error, and in opposition to 


British liberty to the remotest cornors of the earth. 


the laws of nature, thus to destroy her own offspring ? 
This is the true state of the question when divested of the mazes and so- 
phisms of quack political economists and march of intellect lawgivers. 


By letters received at Salem, it appears that the great house of Alexander & 
Co., at Calcutta, has failed for eighteen millions of dollars. 





In copying the proceedings, as requested, of St. George's Dinner, on the 23d’ 

J g 1 : ’ 
we cannot refrain from making known to our countrymen the handsome conduct 
of Mr. Horn, who in the kindest manner offered his services to arrange and di- 
rect the musical department on that interesting day. ‘There was, we believe, but 
one Opinion of the success of his exertions, and we really think he is entitled to 
the special thanks of the officers for the delight the company experienced 
Mr. Jones acquitted himself most admirably, and Mr. ‘Taylor and Mr. ‘Thornton 
caught the spirit of their leader, and contributed their due share to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening 

‘The following are the Consul’s remarks, which we subjoin here, as they do 
not appear in the report of the Dasly Advertiser. 

Upon the health of Sir Charles Vaughan, &c. being drank, the British Consul 
rose 

Mr. President and Gentlemen :—For sixteen anniversaries have you honoured 
me as your guest at this your annual festival, an honour which | fully appreciate 
Niy official station, [ humbly conceive, calls upon me to make an acknowledgment 
for the truly flattering manner in which the health of our present able Represen 
tative in this country and his Majesty's public functionaries have been received 

I am truly gratified that your worthy and honourable guest, the President of the 
German Society, shoujd have given as a toast, a geutheman whom Europe ad- 
mires for his benevolent devotion to the cause of humanity and science ; and Ido 
not hazard much in expressing my belief that at this very hour in the city of 
Montreal, where a public dinner is this day given to Captain Back and Surgeon 
King by its citizens, he is at this time adverting to the kind and generous feelings 
which were manifested towards him and his brave associates, by the eitizens of 
New York. 

Ing Il these, I feel that England isthe stay of the world. I beg leave to offer asa 
toast, two gentlemen who have filled Europe with their faine, in connection with 
the name of my friend Captain Back. I will propose Sir John Franklin and Doc- 
tor Richardson. Drank with enthusiastic cheers and three times three. 

The performance of the Italian Opera has been suspended for a few days, in 
consequence of the indisposition of Signora Pedrotti. 
the regular Company of the Bowery Theatre performed Macbeth, previously to a 
Concert by the whole force of the Italian troupe, the pieces being selected from 


several of the best operas 
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, great pleasure in announcing, that Mr. Horn will produce it with the original 
; music of Carl Von Weber, in which there are three or four fine chorusses and 
| other compositions which bear all the stamp and genius of that eminent Master. 
| The entertainment, then, of Monday, will present to us the productions of two of 
the greatest composers that have ever lived—-Mozart and Weber—and it should 
also be recollected, that the public are indebted to Mr. Horn for the introduction 
of both. ‘The origina! music of Abon Hassan has never yet been performed with 
the piece in this country. 
New York Sportmg Magazine. Vol. 1, No.2. By C. R. Colden, New York. 
This is the first number we have seen of this periodical, which appears in a 
| handsome form, ornamented with two good coloured engravings of the far famed 
horses, Lirmingham and Priam, and stored with all the intelligence dear to the 
Sportsman, from the records of hunting, racing, shooting, and all the etceteras 
| appertaining to the craft. ‘I'he increasing attention paid to the breed of horses 
| fur the turf, and the rivalry between the Northern and Southern sportsmen of 
| this country, prove that the spirit of Nimrod has flitted across the Atlantic ; we 
wish that it may extend through every state, because in the first place, it will 
tend to the improvement of the noblest animal given to the use of man; and 
secondly because it will inspire a number of votaries to become subscribers to 
the periodical before us. We must, however, object to the lithographic drawing 
of * How to train a Bull dog.” It is totally unworthy of the company into 
which it is forced, and has not even the merit of cleverness in its execution ; 
the proportions and perspective are incorrect, whilst the subject matter is ab- 
surd and untrue. 

The Canadian Magazine, No. 3, York, U. C_—We have received this num- 
ber, which justifies ail former commendations ; it contains two excellent artieles 
on * Roads,” and on *‘ Bees” which are worthy of attention and preservation 
lor reference, and a number of agreeable papers of lighter character, of abundant 
interest to the general reader. Mr. Stanton manages very well, and must add 
largely to the list of his subscribers. 

We have also received the first number of the “Canadian Literary Maga- 
zine,” published at York, U. C., by George Garrett of the Courier office, and 
printed by Thomas Dalton of the Patriot Newspaper.. We have a better 
opinion of the good taste of the Upper Province than ever, in witnessing this 
second publication from York, aud we can only say, from the cursory glance 
we have given to this number, that its contents deserve a liberal encouragement. 
Mrs. Moodie (formeriy Miss Strickland) our esteemed correspondent has con- 
tributed two sweet little poemis, there are likewise a number of excellent articles 
on various subjects, and thus commenced, we wish the new undertaking a 
prosperous voyage throughout the two provinces, and the United States of 
America. 

C. Julii Cesaris Commentart:, de Belle Gallico,— Studio Dav: Patterav A. M. 
Novi Eboraci Excadebat Gullielmus. E Dean, 1833. 

This is a very good edition of the good old classic so familiar in our schools. 
It is improved for academica] use, by the addition of a number of explanatory 
notes, rendering the construction of the text more easily understood by the juve- 
nile scholar, and enriched by a copious Historical and Geograghical Index of the 
situations alluded tu by the Commentator. Whatever will advance the interests 
of youth in the most important period of their lives, the time devoted 
‘o education, is sure to meet with our approval, and we can unhesitatingly recom- 
mend this edition of Cxsar as a suitable companion, both in the schoo!-room and 
study. 

The Messrs. Harpers have published the 3d vol. of the life and works of the 
Rev. Robert Hall, thus rendering the work complete. We shall notice it next 
Ww eek 
























WYLVESTER, 130 Broadway.—Be it remembered, that at the close of the present 
year, Lotteries in New York will cease for ever. ‘Throughout his whole course, 

the most unprecedented luck has always attended Sylvester, more especialfy im the 
mammoth scheme, which are such decided favourites with his Patrons, that he is 
induced particulariy to call their attention far and near, to the very brilliant affair which 


| is to be drawn on the 29th of May; itis extra class 15, capuals $20,000, $10,000, 


$5000, 3000, 100 of $100, &e., &e., tickets only $10, shares in proportion. 
Orders for Uckets im this scheme, and m all under the management of Messrs. Yates 
and Mclutyre, will meet with prompt and confidential attenuon, if addressed to 
S. J. Sylvester, 130 Broadway. 
IBRARY OF THE LATE JOHN FLEMING, Esq.—This extensive and 
valuable Library will be sold by public auction, in the City of Montreal, about 
the end of the moath of June next. It contams about twelve thousand volumes, in 
the Eaghsh, French, Lain, Greek, Italian and over languages, many of them rare, 
and many very costly works. In the departments of Divinity, Phyiosophy, General 
and Eclesiastical History, Law, Biograpiiy, and the Belles Lettres, it vil be found 
especially copious. ‘The Books are generally substantially bound, many of them are 
bound finely or elegantly, and, with few exceptions, they are in perfect order. Gentle- 








aren desirous of making addidons to their collections would do weil to avail themselves 
of the preseat oppuriuuity, as it can scarcely be expected that one so favovrable will 


| soon occur again, Many of the works would be an aequisition to the Libraries of the 


Public Bodies and Institutions, among such may be mentioned the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, and Journals of the House of Commons from 1278 to *18L4, 80 folio volumes, 
Dictionnairé des Scitnees, with supplement and index, 35 vols. folio: Ordonnances 
ies Row de France, 18 vols. folio; Thesaurus lingue latine Stephani, 4 vols. folio; 
Dicuionnaire de Bayie, best edition, Rotterdam, 1720, 4 vols. folio Hargrave’s State 
Tri_tls, 11 vols. folio, ee. 
Catalogues are preparing, and will soon be issuéd, when the exact time of sale and 
further particulars will be specified. fApril 27.—2t. 
few Gentlemen of high respectability may be aecomodated with lodging and 
breakfast and tea, in a small private farnily ina central part of the city and within 
a tew doors of Broadway. ‘I'he house is new and handsome, and as there will be much 








On ‘Thursday evening, | superior comfort inthe domestic management, it will be found an agreeable and derirable 


residence. Cards ot address to be obtained on reference to this office. 
{March, 16.] 


ALS: BAKER informs ier tiieuds and ihe public that she has taken tre commo- 
p i, dious house in Broadway, known us the Adelphi, which she intends opening on 





the istof May next, as a priv ‘ se. ers ‘ le 
We hear that Signor Casolani has returned to the orchestra, to which, in fact, | oe net oe nay neste S prrae nares Seen, Sees Se ees 


rooms, will tind this house, from its construction and fine location, (opposite the 


! . 
he was necessary, as nearly in every opera, a duty is confided to the double bass Bowling Green,) adesirable residence. For terms &c,, please apply at her present 


performance, requiring a more than respectable quantum of talent. 


The New YorkSacred Music Society performed an oratorio at their hall in | 


Chatham-street, on Thursday evening last. ‘The grand Dettingen Te Deum, 
selected on this occasion for the first part of the oratorio, is too well known to 
need remark, or to require any further praise, than the adimission that it will 
continue to delight successive audiences, in successive years, by its grandeur and 


sublimity. It was well performed by the Society. both as respects the instru- 


mental and vocal departments, the trumpet of Mr. Norton, giving a brilliant ef- 
fect to the numerous accompaniments and solos, written for that instrument, and 
Mrs. Franklin, Messrs Fehrman, Pearson, &c sustaining the principal airs and 
concerted pieces. Inthe ‘le Deum the bass solo and chorus by Mr. Fehrinan— 
“Thou art the King of Glory, O Ciirist!”” was exceedingly well sung, as well as 


the concluding chorus * O Lord, in thee have I trusted.” 


sisted of a miscellaneous selection, commencing with the beautiful overture to 


Esther. ‘lhe solo from Saul, by Mrs. Franklin, “In sweetest harmony they 


| lived,’ was sweetly executed, and Mr. Fehrman, with the trumpet accompani-’ 
| ment of Mr. Norton, in the recitation and air ‘ Behold, I tell you a mystery !’ 


| Was entitled to the gratified attention of his audience 


ciety is a pleasing evidence of the growth of musical taste in this city, and if it 
be continued in the same spirit, it will doubtless prepare many young aspirants 
to distinctiun in the school of Handel, and the other great masters, who have 
earned immortality by their sacred scores 
PARK THEATRE 
The Opera of the Mayie Flute still continues the attraction at this house. 


Mozart’s music, to be appreciated, must be often heard. It has been remarked, 


that less applause is bestowe] upon the various morceaux in this opera, than | 


upon those found in most others; this is true, the approbation generally is re- 
served until the fall of the curtain, at the end of an act, or at the conclusion of a 
scene—we could, however, wish that a little more of the strepitus were bestowed 


upon some of the magnificent music of Mozart, and that the audience would ex- | 


press their sentiments more audibly, for Mr. Jones has a scena, which he sings | 


| Superbly, and a delightful chaste and rich aria, addressed to a miniature, which 


proves his fine taste, and the concerted music is splendid. Mrs. Austin’s Bra- 
vuras are such as no English singer in this country, unless it be Madathe Feron. 


| would attempt, and are adinirably suited to her clear and brilliant Soprano voice 


Mr. Horn shews the excellent cultivation of his talents, throughout the piece, 


but receives applause for nothing but a little ballad adapted to an air from a Bal- 
let by Amber, the poetry.ef which is very good, and the tune being very pretty - 
yet it is doubtful whether® pplause reserved for such a bagatelle, in the heart of 
such an opera, by such{@ Master, be not, ina stictly musical point of view, a 


| little misplaced. 


On Wednesday Mrs. Austin took her Benefit—the house was crowded and 
the performances selected for the occasion were the Magic Flute, and the ope- 
retta Music and Prejudice. Mr. Placide’s excellent acting as Count Cremona, 
and Mrs. Austin's delightful singing as Alfred, in the latter piece, detained the 
audience in the house to the last moment rhe beautiful ballad, “ The Soldier's 
Tear,” in the piece, was enthusiastically encored 


ABON HASSAN WITH WEBER'S MUSIC. 


| 
| 7 We understand that Mr. Horn will take, for his Benefit on Monday, the 
Magic Flute and Abon Hassan. 


With respect to the latter piece, we have 


‘The second part con- | 


The formation of a So- | 


| residence, No. 5 Nassau, corner of Wall-street, eb. 16, 3m.] 
| hone sate APB coo BROADWAY.—The subscribemhas received another 
bS case of Peau de Soic, very desirable Spring colours; together with a selection of 





| Jaconet Camorics, and Muslins ; Plaid, French Ginghams, and small figured Calicoes, 
O!ympian and Hernam Shawls and Handkerchiefs. Belts, &c. 
On hand, Jet and Blue Black Peau de Soiv, Gros de fuisse, 4, 5 & 6-4 black Italien 
| Lustring, Paris Embroideries, Laces, Hosiery and Gloves. Also—Linen Cambric, 
and Linen Cambric Hikfs, Book, Nunsook, Swiss and Mull Mustins, and every varie- 
ty of Fancy and Staple Goods. 
For salve wholesale and retail, by ROBERT MACKIE. 
Mareh [3--3 m. 

OTICE—MRS, A. M. PEARCY has been induced, by the solicitation of nue 
| 4 merous friends residing at a distance from New-York, to make such arrangements 
j in her establishment for respectable families and those who may wish to visit this city 
| for a short perio! In consequence of these svlicitations, she has arranged her spa- 
| cious and eligibly situated house, 56 Broadway, and engaged a suitable number of do- 
mestics im order to realize the expectations of her friends, where she feels confident she 
ear render them both agreeable and comfortable. [April 6.---3t. 


iv MR. JOHN MAVOR, formerly of London, Merchant, and afterwards of Bour- 





deaux, and whe proeecded from thence to the United States a few years ago, 


| will apply to Mr. Josh. Stanley, No. 418, Broadway New York, he will hear of some- 
thing to his advantage; or any person giving information of Mr. Mavor’s present 
| residence, or if he should be dead, when and where he died, he will be rewarded on 
application to the said Mr. Sianley. {April 20—4f. 

} Rs. GIBSON AND DAUGHTERS from Edimburgh, are forming at this 
| season, at their Bourding and Day School, 428 Broome Street, near Broadway, 
| New York, Classes for beginners in Hnglish, &c.: also for beginners in French, 

| Italian, Music on Piano Forte ard Guitar, Drawing, Oriental and Mezzotiniing. 

A few more pupils may likewise be admitted into their established classes, for any of 
the above branches. 

For young ladies who have made proficiency in French, a weekly class devoted to 
French conversation and composition, will be opened on Saturdays. 

Instructio: on Piano forte given at private houses, 

Tie plan of education pursued, being of the most scientific character, the pupils 
are thorougl:ly instructed in whatever branches they may enter on. 

Mrs Gibson can accomodate a few more pupils as boarders. 

Refe rence to Rev. Dr. Milnor, Rev. Dr. Berrian, Rev. Dr. Brodhead, Rev. Dr. 
Knox, Rev. William Patton, Rev. R. McCartee, Rev. Erskine Mason, John J. 
| Palmer, Rebert Dyson, Robert Jatiray and Curtis Bolton, Esquires. of New York; 

Professor Silman of Newhaven; Rev. Dr. Codman, Dorchester, near Boston; Rev. 

John Mason Duncan, Baltimore ; and Rev. Dr. James Laurie, Washington. 
' 








April 6—3m. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New-York. | La 


on, 
Montreal, H.L..Champlin, May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
Ontario, Sebor, “20, “ 20, “ 20, July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 

27, “ 27. 


Columbia, Delano, ‘&... 10, on 10, “ 10, ** 27, = 

Sovereign, Kearney, “ 2u, “ 20, “ 20, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, July 1, Nov. Rot - M, * i ° 
Thames, —, "oe -  ~ Ge M2, * Ht? ee 
York, Nye, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,May 7, Sep.7, Jan. 7, 
Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin Aug, 1, Dee, 1, Aprill,, “17, “ 17, “ 17, 


Samson, Chadwick, | « 10, “ 30, “ 10) “27, “ 27, “ 27, 
President, Mocre, | “20, ** 20, “ 20, June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
| New Ship . Sep. 1, Jan.1, May 1,} “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
| ‘These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, a for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided, 


For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 














, 


GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, to 


FISH, GRINNELL and Co, 134 Front street, or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Contient, 


| and to different parts of England. 
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She Albion. 


FAIRY TRIO. 


As sung in the Magie Flute, with great applause, at the Park Theatre. Arranged from Mozart, hy C. E. Horn, Esq. 


Copyright of words secured. 
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Joy, oy to thee, 
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~o we bring, 
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He re thus to thee A 



































Our magic pow’r we To prove we've foil’d our deadly foe; 












Our magic pow'r we To prove we've foil’d our deadly foe; Hither he comes 







his arts 





to try, 





a 
with each charm We guide the lo - - 





While with each charm We guide the lo---- vy shield them well 







































a 
t splendid banquets meet his eye; 





Let splendid banquets meet his eye; 
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